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What Minute Will You Die ? 


Condensed from the Scientific American (Mar. '25) 
Mary McFadden 


“To settle the old question of the ex- 
act hour of the twenty-four at which a 
sick person is most likely to give up and 
die the Scientific American asked Miss 
McFadden to study the records of deaths 
in New York City for a whole year. She 
has found some remarkable and unex- 
pected results.” 


IRST of all, it is apparent that 

the common opinion of the medi- 

cal profession is right; it is really 
true that more people do die in the 
@arly morning hours than at other 
times during the day. 

This is interesting, but a still more 
remarkable indication of the analysis 
ig the extraordinary deficiency of 
d@aths at the hours of noon and, 
more markedly still, the hour of mid- 
night. Fewer deaths occur at these 
two hours than at any others. 

What is the answer? One cannot 
bé sure, but as likely as not it is 
mé@al time! The analysis of the hour 
at which the deaths occurred shows 
that there are also smaller decreases 
in the number of deaths at 6 P. M. 
and again at 7 A. M. The decreases 
at Noon and at midnight are followed 
by considerable increases in the later 
afternoon and, more rapidly in this 
case, at 1:00 A. M. These facts may 
be significant. What is it that hap- 
pens in the sickroom or the hospital 
at 7 A. M., at noon, at 6 P. M. and 
at midnight which something may 
help to keep the dying alive for an- 
other hour or two? 

We can think of nothing except 
a meal. These are the hours at 
which, in most cases, the patients 
and other people about them take 
their food. The midnight lunch is 
as characteristic of the sickroom as 
is the noonday meal for the rest of 
us. 

There is no reason, of course, to 
believe that it is the food given to the 
patient which accomplishes this tem- 


porary defeat of death. ... When 
the partnership of bodily organs that 
we call life is about to dissolve there 
is commonly only one thing that 
holds it together as long as possible. 
That is the will to live; the interest 
of the patient in life. When this 
interest is gone, then is death’s op- 
portunity. The dying stay alive not 
from hour to hour but from event 
to event. In the morning they wait 
for the interest and excitement of 
noon. Then it is that nurses are 
changed or the meal is brought in 
or one member of the family replaces 
another one so that the first watcher 
can have rest and food. In the sick- 
room little things like this are hap- 
penings of importance. They are 
cracks in the monotony; cracks by 
which the dying fingers may hold, 
a little longer, their slackening grip 
on life. 


And in the evening there is mid- 
night to look forward to. Mid- 
night passed, there is nothing else 
to look forward to until dawn and 
dawn seems so far, so far, away. It 
is not that vitality is at a lower ebb 
in these hours between the midnight 
and dawn it is that interest is at 
its lowest ebb. Nothing happens. 
The night nurse dozes in her chair. 
Sounds of the city are still. Every- 
thing is peaceful, but it is not peace 
that helps us cling to life. Six hours 
of ennui must be faced and six hours 
seems too much. The sick man drops 
off, perhaps, for a little nap and his 
nap turns out to be forever. 


How true is all this? No one 
knows. But we like the idea that 
it is the happenings about one which 
preserves for a little his grip on life. 
Happenings mean excitement. May- 
be excitement does not kill people. 
Maybe it keeps them alive. 
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The Modernity of Ancient Egypt 


Condensed from The World’s Work 


Ludlow 8S, Bull, Asst. Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


GYPTOLOGISTS now know that 
the ancient Egyptian grandees 
and even provincial officials 

4,000 and even 5,000 years ago, lived 
in the main as comfortably as well- 
to-do people of our own country to- 
day, all things considered. 

Time in the ancient Orient was not 
important, and conditions of travel 
were comfortable, for the river Nile 
was a great highway, and few men 
dwelt more than five or six miles 
away from it. The Egyptian reached 
the Nile on foot or by canal, or, 
if he were a rich man, he was car- 
ried down in his chair (or in his 
chariot after 1,500 B. C.) and trav- 
eled on the river in his own boat, 
propelled by his own crew. 


Continuous streams of vessels of 
all sorts were constantly passing up 
and down the Nile; boats loaded with 
farm produce, live stock, stone from 
the quarries, pottery, and all kinds 
of freight; yachts and traveling-boats 
of nobles and rich land-owners, the 
barges of great officials, troop-ships, 
and now and again a great seagoing 
vessel laden with cedar logs from 
Lebanon or with gold and spices. 
The Egyptians were sailing the Medi- 
terranean by 3,000 B. C. 
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The rich man’s house was com- 
fortable and richly decorated. It 
had bathrooms and other conveni- 
ences, comfortable beds, day-couches, 
chairs, cabinets, linen-chests, sheets 
and blankets and open fires on stone 
hearths or in braziers. There were 
numerous servants, elaborate meals 
elaborately served; many kinds of 
bread and cakes made from flours 
from a number of different grains, 
roast meat and fowls, ducks, geese, 
wild game, fruits and vegetables, 
wine and beer. There were reading, 
writing with pen and ink, poetry, 
philosophy, a literature of entertain- 
ment, elaborate architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture and jewelry, singing, — 
playing on lute, harp, clarinet and 
tiute, all having various forms; 
dancing, wrestling, gymnastics, ball 
games, numerous table games; yacht- 
ing, hunting. 

Formal gardens were laid out with 
palms and sycamores, artificial pools 
decorated by water lilies and many 
other flowers, even a great artificial 
lake for a king and his queen, sing- 
ing birds, domestic cats and dogs, 
agriculture: wheat, millet, barley, 
and grape-culture. There was cat- 
tle-raising: a half-dozen or more dif- 
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ferent breeds, the semi-domesticated 
ibex, goats, and several breeds of 
sheep. 

There were local provincial gov- 
ernments and also a central govern- 


ment. Governorship of the province 
became hereditary in some great 
landed family living there. The col- 
lection of local taxes, the administra- 
tion of justice, and the chief local 
priesthoods also came early into the 
hands of these great provincial fam- 
ilies. There was an extensive code 
of law and litigants were required 
to file briefs with the court. 


’ The king’s power was so great 5,500 
Years or more ago that he was able 
to keep 100,000 men out of a total 
opulation of perhaps five million 
orking for 20 or 30 years to quarry 
wo and a half million blocks of 
one, each weighing from two to 
e tons, and to pile these up in a 
freat mountain covering 13 acres on 
e ground and rising 450 feet into 
e air, nearly as high as the Wash- 
ington Monument—all this solely to 
receive the discarded carcass of one 
man. 
*From about 3,500 B. C. to 525 
B. C., the bulk of the population con- 
sisted of serfs. Most of the serfs 


were attached to the land and passed’ 


with it when possession of it changed 
hands. However, the population 
was not composed solely of land- 
holding nobles and serfs. Every in- 
dieation points to there having been 
a free middie class consisting of 
artists, craftsmen, merchants, and 
smail untitled landholders. Many 
burials just prior to 2,000 B. C. have 
been found in Abydos, and 25 per 
cent of those whose tombstones have 
survived are men without official 
titles: small landholders, artificers, 
and tradesmen. And of the re- 
mainder the titles are, in the great 
majority of cases, those of minor 
officials. There was, of course, a 
vast army of scribes engaged in the 
government offices, in the provincial 
bureaus, and on the estates belong- 
ing to the great landholders. 

The lot of serfs was probably bit- 
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terly hard, but there is no reason to 
suppose that it was harder than that 
of forced laborers in many lands and 
ages down to our own times. The 
quarry and mine slaves lived in bar- 
racks consisting of rows of one-story 
hovels built of dry rubble and en- 
closed by a wall, and they toiled all 
day under the overseer’s lash. Ex- 
traordinary feats were performed by 
the Egyptian engineers. Innumer- 
able colossal monolithic statues, 
some nearly 70 feet high, and weigh- 
ing several hundred tons, were cut 
out at the quarries, hauled on sledg- 
es to the river, placed on great 
freight barges, and transported to 
their destinations where they were 
brought ashore and again hauled on 
sledges to sites prepared for them. 


In addition to the great stone 
temples, the building levies were em- 
ployed upon great numbers of pal- 
aces, administration buildings, and 
the storehouses for the grain, wine, 
oil, flax, and linen which were re- 
ceived in payment of provincial and 
central taxes. Forced labor also 
constructed irrigation works and, 
during the Empire, excavated the 
great rock tombs of the royal family, 
the largest of which extended more 
than 300 feet into the solid rock. 

What of ethical ideals and prac- 
tice in ancient Egypt? We have 
learned that at the very dawn of 
known Egyptian history a man who 
would be numbered among the 
blessed after death must not have 
done evil. Old Kingdom tombs con- 
tain statements of their builders’ vir- 
tues; they claim to have abstained 
from robbery and violence, to have 
fed the hungry and clothed the naked 
and to have been guiltless of slander. 
These were among the qualities and 
acts which they thought would win 
them a favorable judgment here- 
after. In the Middle Kingdom this 
idea was extended to a ceremonial 
denial of some 42 sins among which 
were included murder, stealing, ly- 
ing and false witness, slander, im- 
purity, and blasphemy. Positive 
good acts were also claimed. 
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“Shall I Remain in the Ministry?” 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (Mar. '25) 


Fred Eastman 


AM on a hilltop overlooking 

Oyster Bay. Facing the hardest 

battle of my life thus far, I have 
come here to get perspective. The 
battle centers in this question: Shall 
I continue as a minister of the 
Church? 

Thirteen years ago I entered the 
Christian ministry with enthusiasm. 
The church to me then was the or- 
ganization of God, the supreme chan- 
nel for blessing mankind. It was 
dedicated to the task of bringing 
justice and righteousness and 
brotherhood to prevail among men. 
My ears were ringing with the chal- 
lenging appeals of prophets like Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson and President 
Kenyon L. Butterfield. They were 
urging the need of the Church for 
young men who wanted their lives 
to count in heroic Christian service. 

Today, after 13 years of rather 
strenuous labor, I am looking at the 
Church again. And my mind is 
filled with questions. Is it after all 
the organization of God or just a 
very human institution, aiming, like 
other institutions, at growing big- 
ger? Is it His supreme channel for 
blessing mankind, or just the favor- 
ite channel of publicity for the mul- 
titudinous organizations which are 
seeking to influence public opinion, 
and also, incidentally, to raise 
money? Ringing in my ears today 
are not the voices of prophets but 
the din of a myriad denominational 
secretaries and financial secretaries. 
Once the cry was, “For God’s sake, 
save the world!’ Now it seems to 
be, “For God’s sake, raise the bud- 
get!’ I have heard little in the 
churches these last years about sav- 
ing souls, but much about campaigns 
for more and ever more members. 
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There is an idea abroad that if we 
can just accumulate more noses in 
the Church and raise more cash, all 
will be well. What we may do to the 
human beings who live behind the 
noses seems to be a matter of sec- 
ondary importance. Once Christ 
called men, individual men, and sent 
them out to labor and die for his 
cause and with power to accomplish 
the impossible. Today the Church 
which claims his name organizes 
committees, and the committees pass 
resolutions and go home. We do 
not feel that we can accomplish any- 
thing without having a majority. 
Some folks, as Gerald Stanley Lee 
has said, can never understand how 
Jesus of Nazareth accomplished so 
much without being on a commit- 
TOG. ..«.% 

Upon leaving the seminary and 
receiving ordination I spent 15 
months making social surveys in 
various sections of the Middle West. 
The purpose of these surveys was 
to determine why the rural churches 
were declining. I saw communities, 
dozens of them, starving socially and 
spiritually. I saw young people and 
old leaving the farms, and whole 
neighborhoods disintegrating. 

Thousands of little church build- 
ings were scattered throughout those 
rural districts. They had _ been 
planted there by short-sighted de- 
nominational agencies who had oly 
one formula for ministering to hu- 
man needs—and tnat formula was 
to put a little one-celled denomina- 
tional church into the neighborhood. 
The vast majority of these typical 
churches were served by absentee, 
part-time ministers. Out of every 
ten of those churches one was dead, 
two were dying, two were sinking, 
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one was in a state of coma, three 
were growing slightly, and one was 


just being born. It was not unusual 
to find a community of a thousand 
souls in which seven or eight little 
starved churches were trying des- 
perately to gain a foothold. The 
chief aim in life for many of those 
churches seemed to be to keep from 
dying out. Out of those months of 
study my chief impression was that 
the Church’s energies and efforts 
were being wasted and her spiritual 
powers debilitated by competitive de- 
nominationalism. 


That experience did not alter my 
faith in the Church. Rather it 
made me all the more eager to be 
in a church of my own, a church that 
would write over its door the motto: 
“T came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister.”” An opening came 
—here in the valley back of this 
hill. It was a tiny church with only 
14 members. The population of the 
community was about 1,000. There 
were three other churches, but two 
-ot them were practically dead and 
he total membership of the four was 
ess than 100. Newcomers—busi- 
Mess men from New York—were 
Moving into the neighborhood, buy- 

g up some of the farms and turn- 

g them into estates. These new- 

mers were neighborly folk; they 

d formed a Neighborhood Asso- 
Ciation and were already tackling 
such matters as roads, library, and 
public-school improvement. 

Five happy years followed. The 
church and the Neighborhood Asso- 
ciation waxed strong. One of the 
other churches united with us and 
the village attained something of a 
reputation as a population that had 
learned to work together. We or- 
ganized! How we organized! We 
organized the babies into a Cradle 
Roll. We organized the boys and 
girls into” Séouts and clubs of a 
dozen varieties. We organized the 
young people into dramatic associa- 
tions, bands, and choruses. We or- 
ganized the adults into committees 
for the regulation and betterment 
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of every conceivable form of activ- 
ity—-from exterminating tent-cater- 
pillars to town planning and educa- 
tion in eugenics. We built build- 
ings, planned parks, conducted fairs, 
established a community workshop. 
We overdid the organization busi- 
ness, of course, but we had a glori- 
ous time together. 


The more the people worked to- 
gether the more their differences 
dissolved and their prejudices melted 
away. ‘As I look back over those 
five years this is my deepest impres- 
sion. But there is another which 
also abides. One of my most poig- 
nant memories is the remark of a 
wise woman at the close of a church 
service which had been devoted 
largely to an appeal for more com- 
munity activity. “It is all very well,”’ 
she said, ‘‘but I came to church for 
spiritual food and you didn’t give 
it to me.”’ 

She was right. I was so immersed 
in community service that I had for- 
gotten the needs of the individual 
soul. Yet there is much to be said 
in defense of such a program. Some 
individual souls can be reached only 
after the barriers of prejudices and 
grouches have been broken down by 
some kind of community assault. 

There, for example, was the bar- 
rier of misunderstanding between 
our village people and our wealthy 
summer residents. It was the Boys’ 
Band which blew down that barrier. 
They began to serenade about the 
village and were so well received 
that they then invaded the estates 
of the wealthy. The owner and his 
wife would come to the door and 
greet the young visitors, usually in- 
viting them in for refreshments. 
Funny as they were, those serenades 
did more to bring the rich and poor 
together in something akin to under- 
standing than any sermon which 
could have been preached. 

And yet when all is said and done, 
my critic was right. I was wasting 
most of my substance in riotous or- 
ganizings. God only knows how 
many people came to my church 
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hungry for spiritual food and re- 
ceived a stone. I am not repudiating 
my five years of ministry in this vil- 
lage, but I am wishing wistfully that 
it had been a wiser and deeper ser- 
vice. ... 


Then came the War. I found a 
place in Red Cross work and gave 
up the parish. After the War I was 
rather eager to secure some position 
in one of the national organizations 
of the Church, where I could develop 
on a larger scale the social and non- 
denominational work which I had so 
much enjoyed in the parish. The 
opportunity came, I thought, when a 
secretaryship was offered me in one 
of the great home-mission boards. 

It was my task to prepare the 
literature, the stereopticon lectures, 
and the rest of the propaganda 
whereby the public was to be edu- 
cated concerning the work of the 
board. The vision of being able to 
shape the actual field work in ac- 
cordance with my parish experience 
soon vanished, for every effort had 
to be concentrated on creating propa- 
ganda for promoting and financing 
the work as it was. The more I 
traveled among the missionaries, the 
more I came to believe that they 
were about the finest and most self- 
sacrificing body of men and women I 
had met. Their work lay chiefly 
among the great under-privileged 
populations of America—the Alas- 
kans and the Indians, the Immigrants 
and the Southern Mountaineers, the 
Porto Ricans and the Spanish-speak- 
ing people of the Southwest, and 
various smaller groups. These vast 
populations constitute nearly one- 
third of the population of America. 
The social and spiritual needs of the 
majority of them are desperate. 

So intent was I upon educating the 
churches to a larger support of these 
missionaries, that it came with some- 
thing of a shock when I realized the 
situation in reference to mission 
money: a goodly proportion of the 
money raised upon the appeals of the 
needs of these home missionaries is 
being spent in the form of home- 
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mission aid to the multiplicity of 
small competing rural and village 
churches in the older and more set- 
tled sections of the United States. 
The proportion varies in different 
denominations but all the major de- 
nominations are guilty of the prac- 
tice. Not less than 20,000 little 
rural churches are being kept alive 
by annual grants of home-mission 
money. This aid amounts to about 
$4,240,000 every year. Seventy-one 
per cent of this amount goes to 
churches which are directly in com- 
petition with other English-speaking, 
Protestant churches. Thus the home 
missionaries on the real frontiers are 
bearing the burden not only of their 
own work but are being used to bring 


in the sheaves for the competing 
rural churches as well. 

Let it be understood that this 
practice is not a calculated crime on 
the part of the mission boards. The 
boards are the victims of the denomi- 
national system. In my particular 
denomination the home - mission 
money passed from the contributors 
to local treasuries, which had full 
authority to spend as much of it as 
they felt they needed for their local 
work. The balance was sent to State 
treasuries. When the State treas- 
uries finished with it the residue, if 
any, was sent to the national board 
to maintain the home missionaries 
on the frontiers. 

For two years I labored in season 
and out endeavoring to reform this 
system. I made myself a nuisance 
with practically all the denomina- 
tional leaders. The reform was not’ 
“expedient.”’ ; 

Elmer Davis wrote an article in~ 
Harper’s Magazine recently in which 
he pointed out that political parties, 
in order to obtain majorities, avoid 
all controversial issues, however im- 
portant for human welfare. They 
straddle every important question 
and appeal to the voters on both 
sides. It is the same in the church- 
es. Every ecclesiastical politician 
whom I met could give a convincing 
talk on the evils of competitive de- 
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nominationalism. But any action 
would involve unpleasant contro- 
versy. It would mean loss of pres- 
tige for the denominational leader 
with the local and State leaders 
whose power in the churches depend- 
ed not a little on the amount of 
financial aid they could distribute to 
the weaker churches. 


Convinced finally that the reform 
could not be effected from the inside, 
and unwilling to stay on a job where 
I could not attain peace of mind, I 
resigned. So here I am, ruminating 
sadly upon whether or not I ought 
to stay in the ministry of the so- 
called Christian Church. 

Chief among the arguments against 
it—as I see them—are its institu- 
tionalism, its lack of vital power, 
and its killing effect upon the cre- 
ative spirit. The church today is a 
big machine. Its function seems to 
be that of every other membership 


organization: to get more members. 
eThe task cf th. ninister is to get 


joiners, raise budgets, keep his card 
Gndexes up to date, and his com- 
Mittees in line. A minister may be 

prophet of the Most High, but if 
:. can’t raise the budget and control 
the majority he will soon find himself 
on the outside looking in. My own 
danger is not so much that I shall 
be unable to perform the institutional 
fanctions of the minister as that I 
shall use up my energies in them. 

There is evidence aplenty of the 
Church’s lack of spiritual power. It 
has fallen victim to its own numbers. 
In the early days of the Christian 
era it was recognized that the normal 
Christian experience was one of new 
life, increased power, revived cour- 
age, and a sense of fellowship with 
God that made men fearless. The 
early Christians didn’t worry about 
being a majority. They mastered 
majorities. ‘“I can do all things 
through Christ,’’ wrote Paul. The 
whole history «f the Early Church is 
a history of he*».ism, of joyous mar- 
tyrdom and triumphant crucifixions; 
it is the story cf the incedible power 
of a few little men, on fire with 
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great ideas and dominated by a 
burning passion. In contrast with 
that picture the Church today, with 


all its wealth and numbers, seems 
impotent. 


The third argument against con- 
tinuing in the ministry is the killing 
effect which the institutionalism of 
the Church has upon the creative 
spirit. Most young ministers whom 
I have known began their ministry 
with a genuine creative urge. I have 
been asking them lately what has 
become of it. With one accord they 
have declared that they have had to 
sacrifice it to attendance upon com- 
mittee meetings and general repair 
work on the Church machine. “I 
have ceased to be a creator,” said 
one, “I have become a mechanic.” 


On the other hand there are argu- 
ments for staying in the ministry. 
The spiritual task which first chal- 
lenged me is still calling. The 
world is not going to find salvation 
from its social and economic ills until 
it is redeemed spiritually. No sys- 
tem of human society—-democracy, 
monarchy, or despotism—can pro- 
vide the fundamental necessity for 
peaceful living; mutual good will. 
100d will is a spiritual thing. Men’s 
spirits must be made right. Thus 
far there has been no more potent 
force for making their spirits right 
than religion. For me to abandon 
the ministry would be desertion, 
weak and cowardly. 


If I follow in His steps I shall stay 
in the Church unless the Church 
will not have me. That much seems 
clear. Is there a place in the Church 
for one who wants to be an individual 
rather than a cog in a machine, who 
has learned to care more for spiritual 
values than for denominational pres- 
tige, more for the individual soul 
than for the institution? If no such 
place beckons, what then? I will find 
some other channel. I can ask the 
light to lead me on. One step 
enough. And if I go down from this 
hilltop ready for that first step, my 
struggle here has not been in vain. 
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The Man Nobody Knows 


Part Two: The Outdoor Man 


Condensed from Woman’s Home Companion (Jan. '25) 


Bruce Barton 


HE air was heavy with the smell 

of animals and human beings 

herded together. At one side of 
the court were the pens of cattle; 
the dove cages at the other. In the 
foreground, hard-faced priests and 
money changers sat behind long 
tables exacting the utmost farthing 
from those who came to buy. One 
would never imagine that this was 
a place of worship. Yet it was the 
Temple—the center of the religious 
life of the nation. And to the crowds 
who jammed its courts, the spectacle 
seemed perfectly natural. That was 
the tragedy of it. 

It was no familiar sight to the 
young man from Nazareth; he had 
not been in the Temple since his 
twelfth year. He watched in amaze- 
ment, and his cheeks flushed. A 
woman’s shrill tones pierced his 
revery like a knife; he turned to see 
a peasant mother protesting vainly 
against a ruthless exaction. ... The 
young man had picked up a handful 
of cords and now was braiding them 
into a whip. 

Without a word of warning, he 
strode to the table where a fat money 
changer sat, and hurled it across 
the court. Another step and a second 
table was overturned, and another, 
and another. He reached the count- 
ers where the dove cages stood; with 
quick movements the cages were 
opened and the occupants released. 
Brushing aside the group of dealers, 
he threw down the bars in front of 
the cattle pens and drove the bellow- 
ing animals out into the streets. 

The whole thing happened so 
quickly that the priests were swept 
off their feet. Now, however, they 
collected themselves and bore down 
upon him in a body. Who was he 
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that dared this act of defiance? 

“This is my authority,” he cried; 
“It is written, ‘My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all the 
nations,’ but ye have made it a den 
of robbers.”’ 

Stung by his taunt, his accusers 
hesitated, and in their moment of 
hesitation were lost. The crowd 
burst forth in a mighty cheer and, 
rushing forward, bore him out of 
the Temple, the priests and the 
money changers, scurrying before 
him. That night his action was the 
talk of the town. 

“Dirty thieves—it was coming to 
them.”’ 

“Not a man of them dared to stand 
up to him.” 

It is a familiar story, and the truth 
of it is simple and impressive. There 
was, in his eyes, a flaming moral pur- 
pose, and greed and oppression have 
always shriveled before such fire. 
But with the majesty of his glance 
there was something else which 
counted powerfully in his favor. No 
one who watched him in action had 
any doubt that he was fully capable 
of taking care of himself. No flabby 
priest or money changer cared to 
try conclusions with him. 

There are those to whom it will 
seem almost irreverent to suggest 
that Jesus was physically strong. 
They think of him as a voice, a 
presence, a spirit; they never think 
of what his years of hard toil must 
have done to his arms and back and 
legs. Look back at those first 30 
years. 

He was brought forth in a stable, 
amid animals. He was wrapped in 
rough garments and expected almost 
from the beginning to look after him- 
self. When he was still an infant 
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the family hurried away into Egypt. 
On the long trip back some years 
later he was judged old enough to 
walk, for there were younger chil- 
dren, and so day after day he trudged 
beside the little donkey, or scurried 
into the woods by the roadside to 
find fuel for the fire. It was a hard 
school for babyhood but it gave him 
a hardness that was an enormous 
asset later on. 


His father was a carpenter, and 
early in his boyhood Jesus, as the 
@ldest son, went into the shop. The 
ee of carpentry was no easy 

siness in those days. The man 
Who took a contract for a house as- 
sumed responsibility for digging into 
the rough hillside for his founda- 
tions; for felling trees in the forest, 
and shaping them with an adze. 

So he “‘waxed strong,”’ as the nar- 
Yative tells us. And the day came 
when the father, Joseph, stood at the 
— no longer, and the manage- 
lent of the business descended upon 
the shoulders of the boy who had 
learned it so thoroughly at his side. 
' Thirty years went by. Jesus had 
harged his duty; the younger 
ildren were big enough for self- 
support. The hour of the great de- 
cision had arrived; he hung up his 
tools and walked out of town. What 
had 30 years of physical toil given 
him in stature and physique? 

Unfortunately, the Gospel narra- 
tives supply no satisfying answer to 
this question. Nevertheless, it re- 
quires only a little reading between 
the lines to be sure that almost all 
the painters have misled us. They 
have shown a frail man, under- 
muscled, with a soft face and a be- 
nign but baffled look. This is not 
the Jesus at whose word the disciples 
left their business to enlist in an 
unknown cause. 

And for proof of that assertion 
consider only four aspects of his ex- 
perience: the health that flowed out 
of him to create health in others; 
the appeal of his personality to 
women—weakness does not appeal 
to them; his lifetime of outdoor liv- 
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ing; and the steel-like hardness of 
his nerves. 


First, then his power of healing. 

He was teaching one day in Caper- 
naum, when he was interrupted dra- 
matically. A sick man was lowered 
through the roof, and lay helpless at 
the Teacher’s feet. Jesus stopped 
and bent down. ‘Son, thy sins are 
forgiven thee,’”’ he said. ‘Rise, take 
up thy bed, and walk.” 

‘“Walk!’’ Do you suppose for one 
minute that a weakling, uttering that 
magic syllable, would have produced 
any result? But the health of the 
Teacher was irresistible; it seemed 
to cry out, “Nothing is impossible, 
if only your will power is strong 
enough.”’ And the man who so long 
ago had surrendered to despair, rose 
and gathered up his bed and went 
away, healed—like hundreds of 
others in Galilee—by strength from 
an overflowing fountain of strength. 

Jesus was very reticent about his 
“miracles.’”’ It is perfectly clear that 
he did not interpret them in the 
same way that his followers did, nor 
attach the same importance to them. 
And on one celebrated occasion— 
his visit to his home town, Nazareth 
—the narrative tells us clearly that 
the miraculous power was powerless, 
and for a very interesting and im- 
pressive reason. The people of Na- 
zareth were his boyhood acquaint- 
ances and they were skeptical; they 
had heard with cynical scorn the 
stories of the wonders he had per- 
formed in other towns-—to them he 
was just Jesus, their old neighbor, 
the son of the local carpenter. So 
of that visit gospel writers set down 
one of the most tragic sentences in 
literature: ‘‘He could do there no 
mighty work because of their un- 
belief.” Whatever the explanation 
of his miraculous power may be, it 
is clear that something big was re- 
quired of the recipient as well as the 
giver. Without a belief in health 
on the part of the sick man, no health 
was forthcoming. And no man could 
have inspired that belief unless his 

(Continued on page 716) 
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Ridiculous Stories About Japan 


Editorial from The World’s Work (Feb. ’25) 


HE present excitement over 

Japan, and the newspaper effort 

to picture that nation as an im- 
mediate enemy, plotting revenge on 
America for its exclusion act, is an 
unfortunate phase of current jour- 
nalism. To reach the truth in this 
matter it is not necessary to possess 
all the secrets in the diplomatic 
archives of the two nations, or the 
thoughts of Japanese and American 
statesmen. The predominating facts 
tie upon the surface, and these must 
necessarily control the statesmanship 
of the two countries. 

Japan is a poor nation, dependent 
for her existence upon her foreign 
trade, which is mainly with the 
United States. She is slowly recov- 
ering from the effects of the most 
awful earthquake recorded in human 
annals. She has not the taxing ca- 
pacity which would make possible 
the expenditures of such a vast en- 
terprise as would be a war with the 
United States, and she has not the 
borrowing power in the great money 
markets of the world, even if these 
markets had capital available for 
such a purpose. The greatest lend- 
ing country, of course, is the United 
States, the supposed enemy. Japan 
has no iron of her own, and thus, 
assuming that the suggested war 
breaks out, she would be compelled 
to import that commodity from for- 
eign markets, such as—again leav- 
ing out the United States, infinitely 
the world’s greatest producer—Great 
Britain, Germany or France. 

All these nations are under such 
great and increasing obligations to 
this country and so dependent upon 
us for their rehabilitation that it is 
not credible that they would assist 
an Asiatic power with exportations 
of steel, even though Japan should 
have a cause for war that enlisted 
their sympathy. But the only visible 
cause, the exclusion of Japanese im- 
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migrants, would almost certainly 
make Great Britain our ally. The 
attitude of the great British Do- 
minions, Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand is precisely 
the same on this point as our own. 
Australia has displayed even more 
earnestness on the subject and has 
gone to even greater extremes than 
has our Congress. Japanese exclu- — 
sion is a more vital issue with these 
outlying dominions than the neutral- 
ity of Belgium: was to Great Britain. 
The only things that protect these 
areas from a mighty influx of Jap- 
anese settlers are the British and 
the American fleets, and cooperation 
of Great Britain with Japan in such 
a war, or even neutrality, is incon- 
ceivable. 

The course of an American-Jap- 
anese war, should such a calamity 
take place, can be easily foreseen. 
The Japanese fleet could at once cap- 
ture the Philippine Islands and prob-— 
ably Guam. But that would repre- 
sent the limit of her warlike accom- 
plishments. She could not take the 
Hawaiian Islands and, of course, 
could not cross the ocean and wage 
hostilities against our Pacific coast. 
The United States would simply play 
a waiting game, spend years, if 
necessary, to construct a mighty of- 
fensive fleet, retake the Philippines 
at leisure and then proceed against 
the mainland of Japan. Long before 
this could happen, however, the 
Japanese people would be reduced to 
destitution by the loss of American 
trade and the huge expenditures that 
the war would demand. It is hardly 
necessary to carry such an imaginary 
story into additional details. The 
idea is preposterous, and President 
Coolidge and Secretary Hughes are 
wise in deprecating the alarmists, 
and in extending a most cordial hand 
to Japan and its new Ambassador. 
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(Continued from page 714) 
own health and strength were so per- 
fect as to make even the impossible 
seem easy. 

Men followed him, and the leaders 
of men have almost always been phy- 


sically strong. But women wor- 
shipped him. This is significant. 
The names of women constitute a 
very large proportion of the list of 
his close friends which the gospels 
have preserved for us. The import- 
ant fact in these relationships is this 
—that women are not drawn by 
weakness. The sallow-faced, thin- 
lipped, so-called spiritual type of 


' man may awaken their maternal in- 
. stinct, stirring an emotion which is 
‘half regard, half pity. 


But since 
' the world began no power has fast- 
Sened the affection of women upon 
’a man like manliness. The men who 
have been “‘women’s men,” in the 
nest sense, have been the vital, 
conquering figures of history. 
. All his days were spent in the 
pen air. This is the third out- 
Btanding testimony of his strength. 
On the Sabbath he was in the syna- 
Bogue, because that was where the 
ople were gathered; but by far the 
ee part of his teaching was done 
On the shores of his lake, or in the 
Cool recesses of the hills. 

He walked constantly from village 
to village. Even at night he slept 
Outdoors, when he could—turning 
his back on the hot walls of the city 
and slipping away into the healthful 
freshness of the Mount of Olives. He 
Was the type of outdoor man whom 
our modern thought most admires; 
and the vigorous activities of his 
days gave his nerves the strength 
of steel. 

Jesus had courage, and no man 
ever needed it more. In the last year 
of his public work the forces of op- 
position took on a form and coher- 
ency whose significance was perfectly 
clear. If he refused to retreat or to 
compromise, there could be but one 
end to his career. He knew they 
would kill him, and he knew how 
they would kill him. More than once 
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in his journeys he had passed the 
victims of the justice of that day— 
writhing, tortured beings nailed to 
crosses and waiting piteously for re- 
lease. Sometimes they wilted for 
days before the end. The memory 
of such sights must have been con 
stantly with him; at every sunset he 
was conscious that he had walked 
just one day nearer to his own ordeal. 
Yet he never faltered. Calmly, 
cheerfully he went forward, cheer- 
ing the spirits of his disciples and 
striking those fiery blows against hy- 
pocrisy and oppression which were 
to be echoed by the hammer blows 
upon his cross. And when the sol- 
diers came to arrest him, they found 
him ready and still calm. 

The week of his trial and cruci- 
fixion takes up a large portion of 
the gospels. For that week alone 
we can follow him almost hour by 
hour. And this is the magnificent 
thing to remember—that through all 
that long torture of imprisonment, 
court trials, midnight hearings, 
scourgings, loss of food and loss of 
sleep, he never once ceased to be the 
Master. His accusers were deter- 
mined; yet even they felt a momen- 
tary awe when he appeared before 
them on the balcony. 

Even Pilate felt it. The two men 
offered a strange contrast standing 
there—the Roman governor whose 
lips were so soon to speak the sen- 
tence of death, and the silent, self- 
possessed ex-carpenter, accused and 
doomed, yet bearing himseif with so 
much majesty, as though he were 
somehow beyond the reach of man- 
made law. The young man stood 
inches above Pilate, bronzed and 
hard, and clean as the air of his 
loved mountain and lake. Pilate 
raised his hand; the shouting and 
the tumult died; a deathly stillness 
descended upon the crowd. He 
turned and faced the figure at his 
side, and from his coarse lips there 
burst an almost involuntary cry of 
admiration: 


“Behold,” said he, “the Man!” 
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What Some Rich Men Know 


Condensed from Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan (April '25) 
B. C. Forbes 


ET me tell you a secret about 
John D. Rockefeller. Mr. Rocke- 
feller confided this to me several 

years ago while we were playing 
golf: 


“Ever since my early manhood I 
have been a loafer. While the news- 
papers were picturing me as a slave 
to business, working day and night, 
the truth is that I wasn’t working 
hard at all—at least, not at business. 
I left others to do the hard work. 
After middle-age I rarely ever visit- 
ed the office. I lived at my home, 
near Cleveland, where my special 
hobby was gardening. There was a 
private wire from the office in New 
York to my home, and they kept me 
posted on what was going on.” 


Let me explode also the myth 
about Rockefeller’s poor digestion. I 
have dined more than once with him, 
and let me assure you that on each 
occasion he made disappear enough 
food to keep a ditch-digger going. 
I did notice, however, that he side- 
stepped rich, fancy deserts. It may 
interest you to know that the Oil 
King has scrupulously tried to live 
up to five Health Rules laid down 
for him by his physician: 1. Don’t 
worry. 2. Don’t acquire overweight. 
3. Drink three quarts of water every 
day. 4. Exercise. 5. Sleep in fresh 
air. 

One difference between our biggest 
men and our not-so-big mer is that 
the latter try to do a lot of work 
themselves, but the former spend 
much of their time finding the best 
men to do the work for them. 

- When Frank A. Vanderlip was pre- 
siding over the largest financial in- 
stitution America has ever known, 
the National City Bank of New York, 
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he said to me: “In picking a man 
for a highly responsible executive 
position, I always take into account 
both his physical condition and his 
physique. Unless he has built up a 
strong, healthy body I don’t want 
him, because in a crisis he is likely 
to cave in.” 

Any morning during the greater 
part of the year New Yorkers can 
see a broad-shouldered, straight- 
backed, tan-faced, athletic-looking 
man walking briskly from up-town 
all the way to Wall Street. Thig 
man is Mr. Vanderlip’s successor, 
Charles E. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell 
once said to me: “I agree with 
Herbert Spencer, that ‘to be a good 
animal is the first requisite of success 
in life.’ I let nothing interfere with 
my rule to walk from five to ten 
miles every day and to take a proper 
amount of other physical exercise, 
The head of a large organization 
must keep pumping, pumping, pump- 
ing enthusiasm into his people. Un- 
less you keep in the pink of condi- 
tion, how can you radiate enthusi- 
asm, or how can you do your best 
work?” 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis never uses the 
subway during his frequent visits to 
New York, but thinks nothing of 
walking from uptown all the way 
down to the tip of Manhattan. Al- 
though he is well past 70 he has 
oftener than once walked the writer 
almost off his feet. Moreover, Mr. 
Curtis takes a moderate amount of 
physical exercise the first thing every 
morning. Also, he eats extremely 
sparingly. 

Here’s a romance of High Finance 
based on cultivating fine health and 
physique. Coleman duPont was 
asked one day if he could suggest 
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a dynamic executive for one of the 
oldest banks in New York. 


“T can. I know the very man you 
are looking for,’’ he immediately re- 
plied. ‘‘For years I have been a di- 
rector of a bank in Louisville. I 
noticed that our deposits kept going 
up. I asked the reason and was told 
that it was due to the work of a 
young officer. I asked to meet him. 
The moment I saw him I sized him 
up as a comer. He was an upstand- 
ing, clear-eyed fellow who looked as 
if he had the strength of a giant. He 
kept on building that bank as it had 
Mever been built before. Of course 
We promoted him rapidly. Watch 
him.” 


_ This banker is Percy H. Johnston, 
who has rapidly restored the Chem- 
feal National Bank to its historic 
standing. He works at full speed all 
day and does more work at home 
than perhaps any other banker in 
+ country. But he takes care of 

health. Every year he buys a 
ee of wood, and with saw and 

cuts it all up for firewood. Also, 
he plays golf with the skill of a pro- 
fessional. He dodges big dinners 
and banquets. 


~*“Unless I kept my muscles hard, 
I couldn’t work so hard,’’ was how 
he once expressed it to me. 

‘Curiously, while I was writing the 
foregoing, a man holding a very 
prominent governmental position at 
Washington dropped in, and, ex- 
plaining the failure of a certain big 
man there to maintain his former 
reputation as a go-getter, said: ‘‘The 
trouble is that he is not in good 
shape. All his life he neglected to 
take enough exercise, and now his 
digestive organs won’t work right. 
You’d be astonished to know how 
many of the leading men at Wash- 
ington are more or less sick. 

“The public has no idea,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘Show often matters of the 
greatest national importance are de- 
layed and delayed in Washington 
simply because the heads of the de- 
partments, who must give decisions, 
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have allowed themselves to get into 
poor shape and don’t feel equal to 
battling with the work that keeps 
piling before them. Progressive cor- 
porations today won’t engage a com- 
mon laborer without having him 
medically examined. It is high time 
the people insisted upon something 
of this kind in Washington.” 

Logic in that, isn’t there? 

My observation and investigation 
compel the conclusion that a great 
many prominent business men spend 
the first half or three-quarters of 
their lives chasing wealth and the 
balance of their lives chasing health. 
Taking care of their health is sec- 
ondary to taking care of their health. 
On the other hand, some of our vet- 
eran Napoleons of business do scru- 
pulously safeguard their strength. 
They have learned the wisdom of 
adopting that best of all maxims for 
business leaders: 

Organize, deputize, supervise. 

Some of the leading business men 
in America are behind an organiza- 
tion now of great magnitude which 
day in and day out conducts a nation- 
wide campaign to induce people to 
undergo a thorough medical exami- 
nation once or oftener every year. 
Its aim is “life extension.’’ 

You would be astonished to know 
how many of our busiest men of af- 
fairs now take the time to be ex- 
amined from head to foot every three 
or six months. These men have been 
“sold” the idea that it is not less 
important to build up their health 
than to build up their business. More 
and more men are coming to realize 
that it is just as good business to 
keep themselves running right as to 
keep their automobiles running right. 
They no longer neglect the poet’s 
warning: 

Nor love nor honor, wealth nor power 
Can give the heart a cheerful hour 

When health is lost. Be timely wise: 
With health all taste of pleasure flies. 
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He Saved the U. S. Half a Billion 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (Mar. '25) 
Oliver Peck Newman « 


AMES C. DAVIS, Director-General 
of Railroads of the United States, 
has saved his country five hun- 

dred million dollars during the last 
four years; and as a consequence he 
is about to lose his job. 

After President Wilson handed the 
railroads back to their owners in 
1920 the roads filed claims against 
the government aggregating more 
than a billion dollars—one-twentieth 
of the total value of all the railroad 
properties in the country! A four- 
year interval of blood-sweating has 
ensued, however, and Mr. Davis now 
comes forward with his final report, 
showing that every claim has been 
settled. He further recites the sig- 
nificant fact, that in no case did 
either party have to ‘“‘go to law” to 
effect a settlement. Thus is ended 
amicably the largest undertaking in 
liquidation of a single commercial 
interest in American history, if not 
in the world, without the hang-over 
of a single lawsuit. Four years ago 
all parties concerned anticipated 
litigation that would continue for a 
decade or perhaps for a quarter of 
a century. The record of Davis 
stands as one of the most interesting 
and most remarkable chapters of 


governmental administration ever 
written. 
Mr. Davis, an Iowa lawyer, had 


for 20 years been general attorney 
for the Chicago & Northwestern in 
his State. Earlier still he had been 
City Solicitor and Mayor of Keokuk. 
He knew the railroad game inside 
out. So the President made Davis 
Director-General, with the _ broad, 
blanket instruction to examine the 
railroad claims and settle them. 
Congress accommodatingly put sev- 
eral hundred million dollars to his 
credit. : 
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Anybody who thought that Davis 
would favor the railroads because of 
his previous connection was soon 
disabused of such ideas, while many 
a railroad official who came before 
the Director-General, confident of 
getting his claim in full, received 
the shock of his life when he saw 
it cut to perhaps a tenth of its face, 
or thrown out altogether. 

The railroads were not trying to 
graft a billion dollars out of the 
Government. The claims were in< 
evitable because of the unique cir- 
cumstances of the whole transaction, 
In the purchase of a private business 
the buyer and seller cause an in- 
ventory to be made. Obviously, 
when the Government took over the 
railroads, no such arrangement was 
possible. Neither the Government nor 
the railroads knew exactly what it 
got. It took over 532 separate trans- 
portation properties, including 25 
steamship lines, all the Pullman carg 
with their complicated operations, 
grain elevators, floating docks, re- 
frigerator cars, and so forth. It also 
acquired material and supplies to 
the value of five hundred million 
dollars. In cash drawers and banks 
were four hundred million dollars in 
actual money, which also came into 
governmental possession. All the 
railroad shops, running at full blast, 
were acquired, and nearly two mil-< 
lion railroad employees went to work, 
for Uncle Sam at the same minute. 

Twenty-six months later, the Gov- 
ernment calmly handed the 532 
transportation agencies back to their 
owners, again without any inventory 
or any estimate as to what property 
was involved. Congress had ratified 
President Wilson’s promise to the 
railroad owners: ‘‘We will pay you 
a fair compensation and return the 
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properties to you in as good condi- 
tion as they were in when we took 


them.”” As for compensation for the 
use of the property, the principle ob- 
served—which gave general satisfac- 
tion—was that “the roads should re- 
ceive a net operating income equal 
in each case to the average net in- 
come of the three years preceding 
June 30th, 1917.” The determina- 
tion of the amount due each road 
became a comparatively simple mat- 
ter of accounting. 


’ But who should say whether the 
'roads were returned in as good con- 
‘dition as when they were taken over? 
‘Were roadbeds worse than they had 
deen before? If so, how much 
Worse? Had freight cars been dam- 
aged? If so, how many and to what 
xtent? Remember that nobody 
new the conditions of the hundreds 
f thousands of things that consti- 
te railroad property at the time the 
overnment took them over. There 
Was no standard with which to make 
mparison. Yet Jim Davis was told 
to settle the claims—a job which 
Would seem to have no beginning, 
ending, or middle, if settlement were 
to be made on any sort of a demon- 
strable basis. 


The first thing Davis did was to 
hire railroad experts to help him. 
AB a result, when the superintendent 
of any particular department of any 
railroad sat down at a conference in 
Davis’ office he found, across the 
table from him, a man who knew 
as much about his subject as he did, 
and in addition he found Davis him- 
self, an old dog at all departments 
of railroading. 


At the beginning. the railroads 
demanded compensation for the ac- 
tual deterioration of the various 
classes of railway property. They 
proposed, for instance, that every 
individual freight car be considered. 
They sought to have this principle 
applied to all their property. Davis 
refused. 

After prolonged discussion a rule 
of thumb, considered mutually fair, 
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was adopted. Davis agreed that 
theoretically the Government should 
have expended the same relative 
amounts in each department of rail- 
roading, for the 26 months of Fed- 
eral operation that the roads them- 
selves had expended during the three- 
year test period. In cases where the 
Government failed to expend such 
amounts, it was agreed the roads 
should be reimbursed. 


Expenditures to the advantage of 
the Government were also uncovered 
in the accounting. These sums were 
set up as claims by the Government 
against the roads. 


In final settlement, at the end of 
the four-year grind, Davis paid out 
to the roads $243,647,196 and col- 
lected from debtor roads $195,072,- 
295, making the excess payment over 
collections, $48,574,901—less than 
five per cent of the original amount 
involved. 


That this result could be achieved 
in four years without endless litiga- 
tion was probably due to two major 
causes—leaving out the tact, good 
nature, knowledge of his job and 
tireless energy of Davis himself. 
First Davis paid cash on the nail. 
The thought of cash on the spot usu- 
ally had identically the same effect 
as a railroad claim agent’s offer of 
cash or a lawsuit to a man with a 
claim against the company. 


Second, every settlement was in a 
‘Jump sum.” No railroad official 
ever knew what he was receiving un- 
der any one heading. ‘‘Had we be- 
gun by making our detailed conclu- 
sions public,’’ said Mr. Davis, ‘‘we 
would have found ourselves going 
round in circles every day at the in- 
sistance of officials citing preced- 
ents.”’ 


Not all railroads were satisfied 
with their settlements but none were 
dissatisfied to the point of bringing 
suit, which they had power to do at 
any time, and none are “sore’’ now. 
The job is done, and the Government 
has saved, approximately, half a 


billion dollars. 
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A Report on the Thousand-Year War 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (Mar. '25) 
William Atherton De Puy 


HERE is no question but that the 

present greatest menace to man’s 

dominance is the increasing 
strength of the _ insects. If that 
strength continues to increase as it 
has for the past generation, a time 
will come when, his food supplies 
gone, man will disappear. The Fed- 
eral and State Bureaus of Entomol- 
ogy, the scientific institutions, all 
agree that the insects are gaining 
on man, that they threaten his very 
existence. 

When some of us were boys, we 
picked our peaches and apples from 
trees in our own backyards. Today, 
the backyard orchards no longer ex- 
ist: they cannot exist—the insects 
will not allow them to do so. The 
result is a blow to man in the per- 
manent curtailment of his food sup- 
ply. 

Here is another incident in the 
long war between man and the in- 
sects: The boll weevil, as everybody 
knows, came out of Mexico, and de- 
fied all the power of our nation to 
stop it until it had covered the cot- 
ton area. It cost America her cot- 
ton dominance of the world. Event- 
ually, it seems, it must spread its 
blight around this world. 

About a decade ago a nurseryman 
in New Jersey brought from Japan 
some iris bulbs with earth around 
their roots. A few stowaway Jap- 
anese beetles were thus introduced, 
and next season they started out in 
all directions. Their march goes 
on, cannot be stopped, is as inevit- 
able as the rising of the sun. These 
beetles, while grubs, eat off the 
grass roots two inches below the 
ground, so that the covering of a 
lawn may be rolled up like a blanket. 
In a single square yard of sod 1,509 
of them have been counted. They 
develop into beetles which fly away 
into the surrounding orchards and 
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cornfields and devour them. The 
States of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania and the Federal Government 
have combined in attempts to throw 
a cordon around this marauder and 
stop him. The attempt has resulted 
in utter failure. 

“These are but isolated happenings 
in the thousand-year war. 

There was a time not long ago 
when the balance of nature in this 
world was quite well established. 
Insects fed upon plants, birds fed 
upon insects, mammals upon birds. 
But during the last thousand years 
a new element has appeared, has 
become steadily more important, has 
tended always more strongly to up- 
set this balance of nature. This 
new element is man, who has but 
recently become the dominant liv- 
ing thing on this earth. 

For example, 6,000 years ago in 
Egypt, man found in the Numidian 
forest a wild cat, which lent itself 
to domestication. Similar cats in 
the Numidian forest may be cap- 
tured today and brought almost over- 
night to domestication. This Nu- 
midian cat found its way into every 
Egyptian family. Traders carried 
these pets to Athens, to Carthage, 
to Rome. With the passing genera- 
tions the cats spread over all Eu- 
rope, and finally to America. These 
eats, preying on bird life, have up- 
set the balance. There are fewer 
birds in America than there should 
be. Birds are one of nature’s checks 
on insect life, and that check has 
been greatly weakened. 

In 1889 a scientist in Medford, 
Mass., was conducting experiments 
for the improvement of the breed 
of silkworms. Moths are the mothers 
of these spinners and he was at- 
tempting to develop a hardier moth. 
To this end he brought over from 
Europe some gipsy moths. He caged 
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them with timid little mothers of 
silkworms, hoping they would mate. 
Along came a boisterous wind and 


blew over the coop. The gipsy 
moths flew away. Quite harmless in 
their native Europe, they multiplied 
in America to a prodigious extent. 
In a decade their caterpillars were 
creating devastation in one entire 
corner of the United States. Again 
was the scientific world called upon 
to furnish strategists in a great cam- 
paign. For 30 years the fight has 
gone on, with the outcome as yet 
undetermined. 


Every effort was made to find 
parasites that would prey upon the 
gipsy moth and devour it. Some 
There is 
tree-climbing beetle 
from Europe which feeds on cater- 
Anastatus, the tiny 
’ wasp that lays its eggs in the gipsy- 
'moth eggs; and a tricky fly which 
' lays its eggs on the leaves, where they 

are swallowed by the caterpillar and 

‘the young ones develop and bore 
from within. All of these have been 
‘introduced by the strategists and it 
‘looks as if they had at last got the 
‘better of the gipsy moth. The most 
effective enemies of insects have been 
found to be other insects. 

During the world-girdling cruise 
of the navy, Mrs. Taft was presented 
to the Empress of Japan. Later, 
When Mr. Taft became President, 
that sovereign sent to Mrs. Taft a 
group of flowering cherry trees. 
Those trees were planted in Wash- 
ington and their beauty in spring- 
time has become a matter of national 
renown. But coming in on those 
cherry trees was the peach moth, 
and it has started another widening 
circle which as it grows blights all 
the peaches. The peach moth start- 
ed a conflict that will continue for 
generations, and its result may be 
the loss to man of another important 
food resource. 

The backyard orchard has dis- 
appeared because of the coming— 
again through the agency of man— 
of a tiny insect known as the San 
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Jose scale. It has spread in the face 
of all the resistance that science has 
been able to offer. The fruit grower 
with great orchards, scientifically 
handled, may successfully fight the 
San Jose scale; but the individual 
with a small plot cannot afford to 
take the pains necessary to save the 
fruit. 


What are to be the new issues in 
this long war only the future can 
tell. In any waste corner of the 
world insect menaces like the boll 
weevil cr the Japanese beetle, or 
worse, may be lying dormant to be 
given their opportunity by some act 
of man which interferes with na- 
ture’s adjustments. 


An understanding of these prob- 
lems of the insect menace is largely 
due to findings of the present gen- 
eration. Before it there were a few 
outstanding entomologists, but their 
numbers were small and their inter 
est largely theoretical. The grass- 
hopper invasion of the western wheat 
field in the days of our fathers gave 
a tremendous in.petus to applied en- 
tomology. Scientists here and there 
began to specialize on a study of in- 
sects and their relations to human 
welfare. 


The foremost world agency in the 
development of applied entomology 
has been the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Its Bureau of 
Entomology, with some 400 scientific 
men employed—the largest agency 
of its kind in existence—has steadily 
led the world in this field. 


These scientists are the staff offi- 
cers, the intelligence corps of the 
thousand-year war. They are able 
to get perspective on its progress. 
They set the occasional victory 
which man has gained over against 
his more frequent defeats. They 
balance the ledger and find that man 
has lost many more fights than he 
has won. They measure the increase 
in the strength of the enemy through 
a generation or a century and find 
that it is appalling. The prospect 
for man, they hold, is not bright. 
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Bombing the Navy 


Condensed from The Independent (Mar. 7, ’25) 


C. W. Graybeal, Formerly First Lieut., Army Air Service 








The writer of this article speaks from 
personal experience. He has since re- 
signed from the service and has no axe 
to grind, 








VEN in the Army Air Service the 
amount of ignorance that ex- 
ists upon the subject of bomb- 

ing is surprising. A good many pi- 
lots who have done bombing on land 
have no idea of its effect in water. 
Soil is compressible and acts as a 
cushion to absorb shocks. Water is 
not compressible. I have seen a 
2,000-pound bomb placed on a two- 
inch steel plate and detonated in 
open air without breaking the plate. 
I have seen these same bombs, 
dropped in the water beside a mod- 
ern battleship, rip a seam 6 feet wide 
and 200 feet long in its protecting 
armor plate, and have watched the 
ship roll over and go down stern 
first, all within 26 minutes of the 
time the bombing started. 

During the tests in the summer of 
1921, the Army and Navy Air Ser- 
vices were given three German ships 
on which to test the efficiency of 
bombing. One was a submarine, one 
a destroyer, and one the ‘Ostfries- 
land,’’ one of the last first-line bat- 
tleships built by the German Navy. 
The understanding was that if the 
bombers failed to sink the ships, the 
Navy would sink them by gunfire. 

The Navy started operations by 
sending three planes over the sub- 
marine with 360-pound bombs. 
These bombs were all released at 
once, hit the submarine amidships, 
and broke it in two as you would 
break a cigar. On the other two 
ships, operations were started with 
small bombs of 25 pounds each. 
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Then 50-pound bombs were used, 
then one hundreds, then three hun- 
dreds, then six hundreds, then eleven 
hundreds, and next, 2000-pound 
bombs. After each type had been 
dropped, operations were stopped 
and a party of inspectors went 
aboard to see the effect of the bombs 
on the superstructure. The destroy- 
er was easily sunk. 

It was not expected that the ‘‘Ost- 
friesland’’ would be sunk by any but 
the heavy bombs any more than you 
would expect to kill an elephant with 
a tack hammer. No effort was made 
to sink the ship in the shortest pos- 
sible time, but rather to go at it 
in a deliberate manner with the 
object of determining the actual ef- 
fect of each type of bomb. ... Be- 
fore operations began a general or- 
der was issued to all officers of the 
Army to maintain the strictest se- 
crecy about the bombing. But the 
Navy immediately began to adver- 
tise the fact that the Army strove 
desperately for two days before it 
was able to sink the ship, not men- 
tioning, incidentally, the fact that 
the ship was actually sunk within 
26 minutes of the time the heavy 
bombing started. 

The “Ostfriesland’’ was anchored 
100 miles out at sea. The naval 
transport “Shawmutt” stood by and 
directed operations by radio. One 
day during the bombing operations 
all pilots were on the line at the 
flying field ready to take off at 7 
o’clock. Headquarters received a 
radio from the “Shawmutt’’ com- 
manding them to hold up operations 
as there were heavy clouds around 
the ship. It was a sunny morning 
at the flying field, so out of curiosity 
Lt. Johnson flew out to the ship. On 
returning he reported that the 
weather was perfectly clear around 
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the “Ostfriesland,” and that the 
“Shawmutt” was not in sight. But 
on his way back he met the ‘“Shaw- 
mutt” just steaming out of Hampton 
Roads. Needless to say, in the re- 
port of the joint Army and Navy 
board on the operations the state- 
ment was included that the Air Ser- 
vice was unable to operate for three 
hours one morning on account of bad 
weather. The report did not includ: 
the fact that two of the bombing 
flights were made in one of the worst 
storms of the season on the Atlantic 
Coast. 


In the last flight to bomb the ship, 
five planes were used, each carrying 
one 2,006-pound bomb. Upon drop- 
ping the first bomb, the transport 
“Shawmutt” began to erupt black 
smoke which was the emergency sig- 


“nal. Four of the five bombs hit close 


enough to the ship to be very ef- 


‘fective, in fact, so effective that the 


ship turned squarely upside down 


and went down stern first. 


This was a sad sight for the old- 
line officers cf the Navy. They began 
to realize that something was hap- 
ao to their ancient and honored 

stitution that was not on the sched- 
ule. Immediately, they began to em- 
phasize the fact that the target ship 
Was totally helpless. was anchored 
and undefended. This appeared to 
be reasonable publicity. But in all 
this, they totally overiooked the fact 
that airplanes must pass over a tar- 
get at approximately 80 miles an 
hour, sighting must be fast, and the 
percentage of error is fairly high. 
But if the target is moving at 30 
miles an hour, the airplane is only 
compelled to pass over at a rate of 
50 miles, giving a longer period for 
sighting and greater accuracy. 

This was thoroughly demonstrated 
in tests at Honolulu last year. Only 
two of the pilots and one of the 
bombers had-ever done any bombing 
before. They started at an altitude 
of 2,000 feet, increased 1,000 feet 
at a time until they reached the 
maximum altitude of 9,000 feet to 
which these airplanes could cilmb 
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with a load. The percentage of hits 
actually became greater as the alti- 
tude increased, thus doing away with 
the old bogey that if planes are 
forced to a higher altitude they will 
be unable to hit a target. A towed 
target was also used and bombed 
from all altitudes and a higher per- 
centaye of hits was obtained on the 
towed target than on the stationary 
target. 

A battleship cannot dodge. It 
must pursue a fairly straight course 
during the time it takes a bomb to 
fall. Smoke screens? I have flown 
over several smoke screens laid down 
by the Navy and have never yet ex- 
perienced one through which it was 
impossible to see a ship for any ap- 
preciable length of time. 

At present, a battleship is unable 
to protect itself against airplanes ex- 
cept by using airplanes to do it. 
These monsters of the sea are utterly 
dependent on airplane protection. 
But what of anti-aircraft? Up to 
date, no anti-aircraft guns have been 
developed that can hit with any de- 
gree of efficiency. Tests at Honolulu 
proved this. I have also towed a 
target at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
for the newest type of anti-aircraft 
gun developed by the Army. The 
colonel oper ting the gun, after e@ 
half hour of strenuous endeavor, 
gave up in disgust and exclaimed: 
“A man may as well try to rub his 
head and pat his belly at the same 
time!” 

Airplanes can hit a target. Air- 
planes can hit a moving target. They 
cannot be brought down in any num- 
bers by anti-aircraft. And they can 
operate under adverse weather con- 
ditions. 

The writer believes big bombing 
airplanes with heavy bombs can be 
flown off the present airplane car- 
riers. The Navy doesn’t do it. The 
Navy has never tried to do it. Pos- 
sibly the Navy doesn’t want to do 
it. Perhaps if naval aviation had the 
millstone—tthe old line of the Navy 
—loosed from its neck it would find 
more use for its wings. 
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The Fight for Fair Play in Chicago 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (Feb. '25) 


T. E. Donnelley, Chairman Citizens’ Committee to Enforce Landis Award 


HE building contractors of Chi- 

cago have freed themselves from 

a virtual shut-down of building 
operations. They did the job through 
the help of a non-partisan organiza- 
tion of citizens which assembles 
skilled mechanics and trains appren- 
tices, protects them from terrorism 
when working, and insures building 
jobs against bombing, sabotage and 
other forms of destruction. 

They have, in fact, been able to 
raise the amount of building in Chi- 
cago from $34,000,000 to more than 
$330,060,000 annually. They have 
put an end to the extortion of build- 
ing agents, stopped slugging, abol- 
ished jurisdictional disputes, and 
stamped out the hundred and one re- 
strictive “union” rules that flourish 
wherever crooked organized labor 
leaders gets their monopolistic grip 
on industry. 

Without in the least harming the 
rank and file of union men, they 
have brought ‘‘crooked unionism’”’ to 
a virtual end in the Chicago building 
trades. 

The building labor dispute, which 
resulted in the formation of the 
Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award, occurred in 1921 be- 
tween the unions within the Chicago 
3uilding Trades Council and the con- 
tractors. The war had brought con- 
struction in the city to a standstill, 
and in spite of the tremendous de- 
mand for housing and building, this 
stagnation was continued by reason 
of the unions’ insisting upon the re- 
tention of war-time wages and many 
restrictions of men, materials, out- 
put and jurisdiction which they had 
imposed upon the building industry. 

Rumors that such and such a job 
had netted the business agent huge 
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sums in graft were heard on every 
side. Actual testimony before the 
Dailey Legislative Commission de- 
veloped the fact that up to $50,000 
had been paid on specific jobs. One 
architect testified that he figured an 
additional 5 per cent upon the cost 
of the building to cover the usual 
union ‘“‘fines’’ and other extortion. 

Strikes were called without warn- 
ing and for no known reason. Build- 
ings were bombed and workers were 
slugged in obscure disputes between 
rival factions. In fact, the situation 
was such that the buying public 
struck and building stopped. 


Realizing that labor itself was be- 
ing hurt by this condition, the better 
element among labor leaders propos- 
ed an arbitration of all matters re- 
lating to wages, working conditions 
and material. Federal Judge Kene- 
saw Landis, now czar of baseball, was 
chosen arbiter. His award was the 
result of three months of intensive 
investigation, and was thorough, sen- 
sible and fair. His award hit prin- 
cipally at uneconomic practices, and 
since these are the bulwark of the 
crooked labor leaders’ strength, these 
leaders fought its acceptance. Of 
the 33 unions which had agreed to 
abide by the award, 15 repudiated 
their pledges and announced that the 
old conditions would continue. The — 
officers of the carpenters’ union an- 
nounced after numerous meetings 
with the contractors that the only 
contract they would sign was one 
wherein the contractors should write 
their signatures at the bottom of a 
blank sheet of paper and they, the 
carpenter officials, would then write 
in the terms to suit themselves. 

Realizing that it was to be a des- 
perate fight for the freedom of Chi- 
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cago, and one that would be beyond 
their resources, the contractors met 
with representatives of 14 civic or- 
ganizations and appealed for help. 
The upshot was the formation of the 
Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award, a body of about 200 
of Chicago’s industrial and financial 
leaders. The diversity of interests 
represented on the committee and en- 
tirely separated from the building 
industry, we consider one of the chief 
reasons for the confidence it has in- 
spired and the success it has won. 


The unions which kept their agree- 
ment were given full recognition and 
support, but the 15 unions which re- 
pudiated the Landis award were de- 
clared open shop. An employment 
department was established: an ad- 
vertising campaign throughout the 
entire country was inaugurated: a 

crew of expert interviewers picked 
; suitable candidates in various cities. 
_ Workers of the strike-breaker type 
were rejected as unsuitable. Where 
necessary, the fares of applicants 
were advanced to Chicago, to be paid 
‘back gradually from the men’s wages. 
More than 14,000 mechanics have 
‘been brought to Chicago, and the 
free employment bureau has made 
70,213 placements during the past 
three years. 

Protection, of course, was vital. 
For years nobody believed that any 
building trades mechanic not carry- 
ing a union card could work in Chi- 
cago without being slugged and per- 
haps killed. The committee formed 
a protection department, with 700 
guards. To each Landis Award job 
was allotted without charge a guard 
at every entrance, and each district 
likewise had a flying squad of guards- 
men equipped with an automobile. 
Rioting soon ceased. 

Bombing, incendiarism and sabot- 
age were harder to overcome, but the 
committee solved the difficulty by 
covering every job with special in- 
surance without cost to the contrac- 
tor or owner. This protection re- 
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munerated the builder or owner for 
all damages resulting from violence, 
whether dynamite or stink bombs, 
stuffing of plumbing, harm to ma- 
terials en route, or what not. It was 
practically impossible for the ter- 
rorists to cause the contractor a 
loss, and they soon began to throw 
up their hands and cry, ‘‘What’s the 


use?”’ Sabotage has_ virtually 
ceased. 


To establish a supply of workmen 
on a permanent basis, the committee 
also founded an _ apprenticeship 
training school. 


The moral effect of all this has 
been great. The honest working- 
man has realized that the Citizens’ 
Committee is not fighting unionism, 
but its abuses, and members of the 
recognized trades have worked side 
by side with the open shop trades. 
The crooked union men have realized 
that a well-financed organization 
with the interests of the city at heart 
stands ready to prosecute relentless- 
ly all violence. 

The outstanding fact in the con- 
troversy is the conclusion that the 
public and not the employer pays the 
excessive costs caused by unreason- 
able union conditions, and that the 
job of establishing fair conditions is 
the responsibility of the public as 
well as the contractors. Any com- 
munity that is paying excessive rents 
or housing charges on account of the 
unsocial practices of union labor can 
free itself if it is willing to organize 
and fight with the contractors for 
their rights. 

The committee has expended in its 
work about $2,000,000; but this 
sum is only .024 per cent of the 
$779,000,000 of building which has 
been done. Our expenditure is so 
far less than the graft individual 
contractors would have paid under 
union domination that it is not 
worth mentioning. Our work can 
be truthfully called self-supporting. 
And we believe it will be found just 
that wherever else it is undertaken. 
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Drums in the Bush of Africa 


Excerpts from The Century Magazine (Mar. '25) 


E. Alexander Powell 


HE drum plays a very important 

part in the life of Central Africa, 

for to the native it is a gramo- 
phone, an orchestra, a radio, a tele- 
phone, and a telegraph in one. Over 
a region as large as Europe it is as 
commonly used for purposes of com- 
munication as is the telephone in the 
United States. On one occasion, 
while in a canoe near Stanley Falls, 
I heard, from far in the distance, the 


boom-boom-boom of a drum, the 
drummer evidently employing a 
code resembling our Morse. My na- 


tives promptly ceased paddling and 
listened intently; then one of them 
seized the drum lying in the bottom 
of the canoe, and with a few quick 
strokes answered the mysterious 
message that was coming to us out 
of the unknown. 


“It is a man from their village,”’ 
Amoni explained. ‘‘He is on another 
river, a day’s journey away. He ask 
them to tell his family that fishing 
is very good and that he will not 
be home until tomorrow.” 


It was as though an American 
business man were to call up his wife 
by telephone and tell her not to be 
worried if he was late in getting 
home, as he was going to a lodge 
meeting. 


Every Congo village has its town 
drum, usually a great hollowed log, 
sometimes three feet in diameter and 
a dozen feet long, set on blocks under 
a thatched roof of its own. These 
town drums are used for communi- 
cating with neighboring villages, for 
sending out summons to dances, 
feasts, and tribal councils, for broad- 
casting news of every description. 
When the climatic conditions are 
favorable, particularly at nightfall, 
they can be heard for 60 miles, it 
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being a well known fact that govern- 
ment radio messages are frequently 
outstripped by those transmitted by 
the native drums. Asa result of this 
highly developed system of commu- 
nication—it is said that some of the 
African tribes, notably the Yorubas, 
can actually talk their languages on 
the drum—nothing happens among 
the white population which is not 
promptly disseminated among the 
natives for many miles around. For 
example, the manager of a Belgian 
trading corporation sent his resig- 
nation to the company’s head office 
in Brussels by cable. But the na- 
tive telegraph clerk told a friend, 
and the drums took up the story, 
and early the following morning the 
assistant manager, 150 miles away 
in the bush, was awakened by his 
native servant, who told him that he 
had better return at once as his chief 
was resigning. Again, the details of 
the Belgian victories in German East 
Africa were common gossip among 
the natives in the markets of every 
river town before they were known 
to the governor-general at Boma.... 

Our destination was a small trad- 
ing-post kept by a South African 
some miles down the Lualaba river, 
as the upper Congo is called. Our 40-— 
foot dugout was manned by a dozen 
stalwart paddlers. As the slender and > 
somewhat unsteady craft swung into 
midstream, a native, squatting in the ™ 
stern with a keg-shaped drum be- 
tween his knees, began to thump the 
taut skin rapidly, and the crew, tak- 
ing their stroke from the tempo of 
the drum, drove their paddles into 
the water with a force and precision 
which sent the great canoe leaping 
down the river like a racing hydro- 
plane. Drums, I might mention, are 
always carried in dugouts when speed 
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amperes 


is required, just as they are fre- 
quently used to speed up workers in 


other forms of industry, for your 
African will work until he drops if 
inspired by their rhythmic thunder. 


When we beached the canoe, at a 
narrow trail that wound like a snake 
into the jungle, I was astonished to 
find bearers awaiting us with ham- 
mocks until our host explained that 
the chief of the village had been no- 
tified of our coming by means of the 
“African radio,’’ the drum. 


A full moon invariably provides 
the Congo native with an excuse for 
dancing. Since early morning noti- 
fication that a dance would be held 
had been broadcasted to the sur- 
rounding districts by means of the 
great town drum. Toward sunset we 
heard a strange bellowing noise far 
out in the jungle, along the western 
road. Presently we heard it at the 
entrance to the village. We went 
to see what was on. A witch doctor 
had arrived. 


Picture a tall negro, his 


face 
daubed with white clay, in 


streaks 


_ and splotches, like a clown in a cir- 


cus. From neck to waist he was 


- quite naked, but from waist to knees 


he was clad in a sort of kilt of bark- 
cloth, heavily embroidered in beads. 
Swinging from his neck was a fan- 
tastic collection of beads, teeth, 
claws, charms, and amulets, and on 
his head was an enormous bonnet of 
fur and parrot feathers. Inconceiv- 
ably hideous and _ grotesque, he 
looked like the phantasm of a dis- 
ordered brain. 


Behind him came his assistants, a 
whole troupe of them, men and 
women, painted and befeathered like 
their chief. Then the musicians put 
in their_appearance. Some of them 
had small zither-like instruments; 
others carried rattles, and two of the 
party were provided with dance 
drums. 

Soon after, fully half a thousand 
natives, slipping silently from out of 
the unknown, had gathered in the 
open space in the middle of the vil- 
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lage. It developed that the villagers 
had a grudge of long standing 
against a neighboring tribe and that 
the witch-doctor had been employed 
to lay a curse on them which would 
wither their crops or effect some 
similar deviltry. 


When the audience had assumed 
the proportions which he deemed 
befitting his dignity, the witch- 


doctor began to dance, his advent 
heralded by a sudden ruffle of the 
drums. Faster and faster throbbed 
the drums until they sounded like 
the roll of distant thunder. Wilder 
and wilder grew the caperings of 
that fantastic figure in its paint and 
feathers. Carried away with excite- 
ment, the onlookers, now six deep 
around the circle, vented their emo- 
tions vocally, like negroes at 
vival meeting, the men with 
and war-whoops, the women with 
strange, high-keyed trills. They 
shook the little wicker rattles they 
carried with the sound of hail-stones 
falling on a tin roof: they clapped 
their hands in chorus, like Southern 
darkies patting juba. When dark- 
ness fell, they built a great fire. Now, 
by twos and threes and fours, the 
spectators began to join in the pro- 
ceedings, until the broad space be- 
tween the huts was alive with a fren- 
zied mass of whirling, leaping, howl- 
ing humanity, men and women, their 
sweating bodies gleaming in the fire- 
light like bronzes in a museum. 
Right through the night the savage 
orgy frothed and bubbled along, the 
dancers crazed from head to heels 
by the magic of the moonlight and 
the maddening music of the drums. 

It was a picture that can never 
fade; black figures, bounding, crouch- 
ing, whirling, inconceivably  gro- 
tesque, silhouetted against the leap- 
ing flames; black jungle, silent, mys- 
terious, sinister, for a background; 
and always the deep-mouthed, hyp- 
notic rumble of the drums in a wave 
of sound that rose and fell as it 
rolled out across the vasts of Africa. 


a re- 
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As I Like It 


Excerpts from Scribner’s Magazine 


William Lyon Phelps 


ORE and more Englishmen are 
dreading winter; more and 
more they are discovering that 

the boasted open fire is as inade- 
quate for heating a house as it would 
be for heating the front yard. Let- 
ters are now being written in “The 
Times’ on this theme; one corre- 
spondent this morning reminds his 
readers that the Romans used to 
heat their floors, and suggests that 
Englishmen follow the classic prece- 
dent. He thinks it not absolutely 
necessary that everybody here should 
have chilblains, catarrh, and sciatica. 
Americans should be forever thank- 
ful for two things: the sunshine 
without and the furnace within. 

Yet we never get foreign credit 
for our glorious sky. For centuries 
British writers have celebrated the 
beauty of the Italian sunshine, be- 
cause that was the only kind they 
knew. As a matter of fact, the sky 
over Florence is not « shade more 
blue than the sky over Bridgeport. 
But as we have it so often, we forget 
what a blessing it is. I once asked 
a Seotsman, who had emigrated to 
America, what was the chief thing 
in the new country which impressed 
him by its difference: ‘‘The biue sky.” 
Then he told me that during his 25 
years in Scotland, he had never seen 
one day without clouds.... 


We flew from London to Paris. 


For the first time in my life, I trav- 
eled in an airplane. There is a 
daily service both ways, and there 
are passengers who take it as a mat- 
ter of course. In our air-bus, some 
were reading newspapers, and some 
were asleep. . Our machine car- 
ried 14 passengers, and an immense 
amount of baggage. Every one of us 
had been weighed, and assigned to 
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a particular seat in the airship, with 
the idea of trimming her properly. 
Pieces of cotton were doled out, and 
our ears plugged, so that the noise 
of the machinery became a muffled 
and rather agreeable accompaniment. 

I had supposed that we should soar 
into the air and skim along like a 
bird. But it seemed to me that we 
rose like a freight-train, and plodded 
through the air with an elephantine 
motion. This was the only thing 
disconcerting; I wanted to be higher 
up and to fly faster. It seemed to 
me— it still so seems—incredible that 
such an enormously heavy mass of 
machinery and perishable freight 
could wallow along without crashing 
to the ground. Why should we stay 
up at all? 

We were in fog and rain the whole 
time, so that horizontally we could © 
see almost nothing and I wondered 
how the pilot could see ahead 50 
yards; but vertically the view was 
perfect, and every detail of the Eng- 
lish and French landscape was crys- 
tal clear. The English country is 
surpassingly beautiful envisaged 
from aloft; the villages look as clean 
as if they had been manicured. The 
whole journey was an experience I 
would not have missed for anything; 
but I still cannot understand why that 
mass, containing tons and tons of 
weight, remained in the air. I am, 
however, glad that it did. ... 

In. France a distinguished man of 
letters is not merely admired; he is 
idolized. He is a super-hero. The 
populace regard him with the kind 
of reverential awe accorded in Eng- 
land and in America by schoolboys 
to a great football player. Anatole 
France died at Tours on October 12. 
His body was brought to Paris, and 
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’ cation of French youth. 


‘its manipulator, and justly so; 


the coffin placed on exhibition in his 


home. At dusk I went thither to 
do homage. There was a dense 
crowd. Fifteen thousand people 


viewed the coffin that Friday, and 
we either left cards or signed our 
names in a big book. 


The French people are eternally 
grateful to artists and men of letters, 
and take care that their memories 
shall be cherished. Sunday, October 
19, was the 75th anniversary of the 
death of Chopin. Accordingly public 
exercises were held in his tomb, with 
commemorative addresses. 

This hero-worship must have a 
marked effect on the boys and girls 
in the schools. The homage paid 
to men and women who have dis- 


' tinguished themselves in some form 


of art, is a large factor in the edu- 
Every one 
knows how much attention is given in 


_ French schools to literary composi- 
' tion and to every form of expression. 


The successful poet, dramatist, novel- 
ist, singer, actor, painter, architect, 


has a position universally envied.... 


Some one ought to write an essay 


'on The Decay of the Toothpick. The 


public use of this implement, how- 
ever common it still may be, damns 
but 
for centuries the toothpick was the 
badge of a gentleman. In Eliza- 
bethan days, the young swells pa- 
raded in St. Paul’s manipulating the 
toothpick as conspicuously as pos- 
sible, in order to prove that they 
had dined; and even so late as a 
century ago, young men exhibited 
their gold toothpicks with pride. An 
individual used the same toothpick 
for years. “Ye Book of Etiquet,”’ 
published in 18590, in addition to 
saying that unmarried ladies must 
refrain from the waltz, tells them 
“Picking your teeth, however fash- 
ionable it once was, has now gone 
out of fashion.’”’ 


Unfashionable it is, but alas, not 


uncommon. Nor is this vulgarity 
most common in America. I was 
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driven from a hotel in Nics at the 
point of the toothpick. The French 
and Russians and Germans in that 
hotel employed the instrument as 
though they were performing a re- 
ligious rite. Nor can I yet under- 
stand why it took every person 15 
minutes to perform it.... 

.. . Athletic records always inter- 
est me, because I cannot help won- 
dering what is the limit of human 
capacity. There is a limit, but 
where is it? ... 


I nominate for the Ignoble Prize 
all boxes in the theatres—not at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. There is 
as a rule one good seat in a box, 
and that one is worse than any seat 
on the floor. Now the box usually 
contains six or seven persons, all of 
whom are acutely miserable. The 
one most favored suffers because she 
feels all the time that she has taken 
the only good place, thus depriving 
the others; the rest suffer because 
they can see nothing. When you ob- 
serve a company entering a box, you 
will see a long and spirited altercation 
arising from politeness; then, when 
the matter is finally adjusted, and 
the curtain is up, you behold the 
men in the rear, standing, leaning 
forward, in the vain hope that they 
may see something. Boxes should 
be abolished. .. . 


In Paris I spent a most memorable 
afternoon talking with Emma Eames, 
my favorite prima donna. She is 
a most interesting conversationalist, 
because she has seen humanity not 
merely from the angle of the artist 
but from that of actual life. A good 
American girl, brought up strictly 
in Maine, then making her debut in 
Paris, her point of view was neither 
narrow nor egotistic. During our 
conversation that afternoon, I hap- 
pened to mention a passage in the 
Book of Proverbs, and _ wishing 
me to verify it, she immediately pro- 
duced a Bible. I wonder how many 
operatic stars have a Bible within 
reach? 
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The Ten Great Discoveries 


Condensed from The American Magazine (Mar. '25) 


H. G. Wells 


HE fact has been brought home 

to my mind that it has not been 

invention, that is to say, the at- 
tainment of a specific contrivance to 
meet a specific end, which has made 
the great epochs in human experi- 
ence, but something much wider. 
more fruitful, and less. definite, 
namely, discovery. 

Discovery is a thing greater than 
invention as the sea is greater than 
the ships it bears. It is the laying 
bare of a new and hitherto un- 
realized system of possibilities. It 
is rarely the work of a single mind. 

Many of the great phases of dis- 
covery in history overlap. Already 
in the earliest stages of man’s 
career to which our retrospective 
curiosity has penetrated, we find 
him working out, generation by 
generation and age by age, the three 
primary discoveries of humanity: 
the implement, the taboo, and 
speech. On this triple base rests 
the whole existence of our species 
today. 

Of these the implement was prob- 
ably first. Even the great apes will 
use stakes, and baboons will ham- 
mer nuts with stones. For hundreds 
of thousands of years man was de- 
veloping his first great discovery, 
and making the implement more 
various and fine. Already 40,000 
years ago he could make needles of 
bone, fish hooks, and stone razors, 
and he could carve stone images of 
horses and women and suchlike ex- 
citing things. 

But while our ancestors were thus 
developing the implement, they 
were also working out another and 
far profounder discovery, the dis- 
covery of morality, that is to say, 
the Taboo. For it is by the taboo, 
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by the realization that there is good 
and evil in conduct and that there 
are things that must be forbidden 
and suppressed, that the true man 
rose above the general level of the 
ape men and achieved the great or- 
ganism of human society. 

The ancestral man probably knew 
little or nothing of moral scruples. 
He was probably a solitary creature 
dangerous to all he knew ex- 
cept his mate or mates and his little 
children. Then came the gradual 
discovery of primitive morality, and 
a hundred thousand years ago the 
human group ceased to be a man 
with a mate or so, and had become 
a family tribe, the sons of So-and-so. 
The tribe was trained to revere the 
Old Man of the family. He became 
a tribal god. So human society grew, 
knit by law and worship. The other 
solitary near-men had little chance 
of survival against these growing 
bands of true men. 

And side by side with this second 
great discovery of the moral law and 
social restraint, went on the third 
great discovery, the discovery of 
speech. [It must have been by very 
slow and subtle processes that speech 
grew from merely warning, sugges- 
tive and indicative sounds, such as 
animals use, to definite speech. 

The implement and the moral law 
and speech: These are the tripod of 
discoveries on which man was raised 
above the beasts. We are still going 
on with them, perfecting and in- 
creasing our implements, criticizing 
and adapting our morality to new 
needs, improving the still very imper- 
fect structure of speech. We are too 
apt to think our speech and our 
morals final and perfect. But in the 
distant future men may express them- 
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selves by terms and constructions 
that will make our finest poems and 
statements seem only the first rude 
efforts of rustics, and they may have 
a subtlety of conscience and conduct 
that will show the common texture 
of our current lives as a fabric of 
clumsy misbehavior. 


A fourth great discovery is very 
ancient; but { do not think that it 
had the same fundamental impor- 
tance to mankind as the three I have 
named, and that is the discovery of 
fire. A knowledge of fire probably 
arose very naturally as the result of 
beating stones together. But it may 
not have been of very great use at 


first in everyday human life. It was 
a plaything and it wus a defense 
against beasts. But as primitive 


man moved out of the warmer re- 
gions of the earth into less tolerant 
climates and less abundant food, the 
importance of fire must have in- 
creased. By cooking food it is pos- 
sible to make it keep longer. 

With implements, morals, speech 
and fire, man was already man— 
though a savage. Within the last 
century there have been backward 
tribes surviving who had not reached 
beyond this stage in our develop- 
ment. 

But between fifty and thirty thou- 
sand years ago, the main mass of 
the species was already engaged in 
the next two great discoveries in its 
upward progress—the domestication 
of animals and the cultivation of the 
soil. Of these the domestication of 
animals is much the simpler of the 
two to understand. In certain graz- 
ing lands man was learning to follow 
the herds of wild horses and sheep 
and cattle, in order to cut off strag- 
glers and young animals for food, 
and he was becoming familiar with 
the habits-of his rivals, the wolves, 
the wild dogs and jackals. He would 
share his kill and theirs with much 
fighting and anger. He would avail 
himself of their hunts. He would 
catch wolf cubs and puppies too 
charming to destroy, and they would 
grow up to be his allies. He would 
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seek to pen up the cattle in valleys 
where they would always be at his 
disposal. 


It is much harder to understand 
the sixth great discovery, the dis- 
covery of agriculture. It was evi- 
dently a long and elaborate process. 
Most scientific men seem to assume 
that agriculture began with wheat 
and other such annual crops, but I 
find myself wondering whether man 
did not begin his sowing and reap- 
ing with some more quickly respon- 
sive crop. To plow and sow and 
reap wheat is a year-long process, 
and a year must have been a tre- 
mendous time to wait for our shal- 
lower-thinking ancestors. I doubt if 
they had any conception of a year. 
There are the plainest traces in our 
calendars that once men reckoned 
time by moons. Possibly, in a suit- 
able climate, one might sow in Jan- 
uary or February and reap in three 
or four months, but how was man 
to know when seed time had come? 

I think that at first he didn’t know, 
that he got the suggestion of sowing 
and reaping from some happy chance 
of a snatch crop of some sort, and 
that he had no clearer idea of what 
brings a good harvest than a Chan- 
nel fisherman has of what brings a 
shoal of mackerel. 

Some man somewhere came first 
upon the thought that the days grew 
longer and shorter, as seed time ap- 
proached and passed. The discovery 
of the calendar, of the cycle of the 
year, and the discovery of agricul- 
ture went on together therefore. A 
class of men, the calendar guardians, 
the first priests, arose, and they made 
special pyramids and obelisks and 
temples for their primitive observa- 
tions. From these wiser men people 
learned when the winter was over 
and when the seed should be scat- 
tered. 

It is comparatively easy to see 
how in the fertile lands of the world 
the priests and the temple came to 
dominate a human life based on agri- 
culture, more abundant and more 

(Continued on Page 734) 
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Scientific Notes 


Excerpts from the Scientific American (Mar. '25) 


N one sense the automobile is a 
kind of submarine. It moves along 
the bottom of a deep ocean of fluid 

—the air. 

At 25 miles per hour the head 
resistance of an ordinary car, due 
to its motion through the air, may 
amount to more than half the re- 
sistance due to mechanical friction 
within the mechanism. At 40 miles 
per hour the two resistances are al- 
most equal; while at 50 miles per 
hour the resistance due to forcing 
this rough, irregular body through 
the air is even greater than that due 
to the mechanical friction caused by 
the motor, the transmission and the 
running gear. 

Paul Jaray, the eminent airship 
engineer, has designed a streamline 
body which it is claimed has reduced 
the power losses due to atmospheric 
resistance by about 60 per cent at 
ordinary speeds. This would mean, 
other things being equal, that the 
driver of such a motor car would 
have to pay for about a third less 
refilliings of gas than the driver of 
a conventional model. Fourteen 
motor-car manufacturers in foreign 
countries are reported to be provid- 
ing these Jaray streamline bodies as 
optional equipment with their cars. 





A cement that sets to full strength 
within 24 hours instead of the 28 
days required to develop the fuil 
strength of the ordinary portland 
cement has recently been put on the 
American market. Roads construct- 
ed of concrete made with this alu- 
mina cement harden so rapidly that 
instead of having to detour traffic 
from them during one or two weeks, 
a 15-ton truck may be driven over 
these roads the day after they are 
laid down without even injuring the 
surface.... Alumina cements were 
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first developed in France under pres- 
sure of the World War. On many 
occasions emplacements for heavy 
guns were needed in a hurry. To 
meet this development, quick-setting 
cements were developed. Gun em- 
placements laid down with the new 
cement became strong enough within 
one day to support large-bore guns. 





A large part of the vibration which 
has been caused by the rapidly mov- 
ing pistons of the motor-car engine 
has been done away with through 
tne adoption for the first time on 
any American car of a device called 
the Lancaster balancer. This de- 
vice has been in use on a few high- 
priced European cars for a number 
of years, and it has now been built 
in as part of the motors of the new 
Willys-Knight stock cars. What ig 
it like? 

If you were to take a cylinder of 
solid metal, three inches long and 
three inches in diameter, bore out 
some of the metal on one side of 
the axis, thus making it lopsided, 
and then equip it with horizontal 
axles and revolve it rapidly, it would 
set up a terrific vibration. 

The Lancaster balancer employs 
two such cylinders placed side by 
side, geared to the crankshaft and 
timed so carefully that when the 
pistons are delivering their vibratory 
reaction thrusts to the engine, the 
balancer is throwing equally strong 
thrusts in the opposite direction. 

The result is that the two sets of 
vibrations cancel each other and the 
chassis vibration due to the above 
causes is done away with. 





Plumbers spend a large share of 
their worktime attempting to locate 
pipes and fixtures hidden within 
walls and floors. Electricians often 
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find it extremely difficult to locate 
wires with which they desire to 
make connections. . . A new port- 
able X-ray apparatus operates direct- 
ly from the standard electric light 
fixtures of the house. By its use the 
nature of a complicated piece of 
plumbing is at once revealed; the 
location of an electric wire which is 
being fished for is made ‘‘as plain as 
day’’; while the exact spot where 
some timber ends, and even the nails 
which attach it, are at once appar- 
ent. The entire outfit weighs but 
20 pounds, and its operation re- 
quires little more skill than the op- 
eration of a simple radio receiving 
set. 





Dangerous, hidden flaws that lurk 
unsuspected under the smooth mis- 


leading surfaces of important iron 
castings are being spotted nowadays 
by means of especially developed, 
powerful X-ray apparatus capable 
of penetrating metal up to three 
inches in thickness. 

Sometimes heavy metal castings 
break without warning even after 
years of service. Accidents may re- 
sult and lives may be lost—all be- 
cause a little bubble or two of gas 
remained enclosed within the cool- 
ing metal after the casting was 
poured in the foundry. Even the 
best castings, made by the most-up- 
to-date methods, often conceal dan- 
gerous flaws beneath the surface. . 
The X-ray method of testing cast- 
ings has been developed very largely 
at the Watertown Arsenal. 


The Ten Great Discoveries 


(Continued from Page 732) 


secure than any life that had ever 
been lived before. But what is not 


_ so easy to explain is this: that every- 
- where throughout the world the idea 
of a human sacrifice 


is mixed up 
with the idea of sowing. That can 
be traced from ancient Peru all round 
the world to ancient China. Until 
quite modern times there has never 
been any sowing without the shed- 
ding of blood. 

This phase of human development 
Was probably most fully displayed in 
the great Maya civilization of Cen- 
tral America. There life was con- 
trolled entirely by a priesthood, and 
this priesthood seemed to concen- 
trate its attention upon two things: 
the continual elaboration of the cal- 
endar and the due sacrifice of care- 
fully chosen youths and maidens to 
the gods of harvest. 

The Maya calendar was more ex- 
act than any other calendar in the 
world until our current one was es- 
tablished. And at every turning- 
point of the year, the appointed vic- 
tims were taken up to high places 
and stabbed with knives of sharpened 
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stones and their hearts torn out, that 
the sins of the people might be for- 
given and plenty reign in the land. 

Another part of the same sixth 
discovery is the appearance of fer- 
mentation as a human device. Until 
man knew of fermentation, and 
could raise his dough with yeast, his 
bread must have been a forbidding 
slab of baked paste. With yeast 
came wine also. Wine and bread, 
calendar and priest, temple and 
blood sacrifice; these things are all 
interwoven and inseparable. 

Fifteen thousand years ago none 
of these things seem to have been 
known to men. Eight or ten thou- 
sand years ago there were popula- 
tions of men, of unprecedented den- 
sity, upon most of the great alluvial 
plains of the Old World, to whom 
these things made up the essentials of 
life. There were villages and walled 
cities. The sixth discovery, the dis- 
covery of the agricultural life, was 
the greatest in all the revolutions in 
man’s fate that have happened since 
he became man. 

(To be continued.) 
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Mrs. Edward MacDowell’s Work 


Winner of Pictorial Review's $5,000 Annual Achievement Award 


Condensed from Pictorial Review (Mar. '25) 
Ida Clyde Clarke 


Y the votes of 16 of the 21 judges 
the Pictorial Review award for 
the year 1923 has been bestowed 

upon Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow 
of the eminent composer—in the 
estimation of many critics, the great- 
est composer America has produced. 
Mrs. MacDowell’s achievement con- 
sists in the establishment at Peter- 
borough, N. H., of a colony where 
creative artists—musicians, painters, 
and writers—can live in ideal envir- 
onment at the nominal cost of $10 
a week. It is the only colony of its 
kind in America. In fact it is the 
only one in the world. 

As soon as the decision of the 
judges had been rendered I took the 
fastest train across the continent 
and found Mrs. MacDowell in Los 
Angeles, as she was on a concert tour 
on the West Coast. She told me in 
a few sentences a story I could never 
forget. 

“He became uneasy and fretful in 
the early dawn of a day about a 
year before the end came. I asked 
him what was troubling him. This 
thing had been an obsession with 
him for several years, this idea of 
providing a place where creative 
artists could go and work in quiet 
and in peace. You see, we knew so 
well what it meant to fight the wolf 
from the door and do creative work 
at the same time. I found him 
fretting about that. ‘I have never 
broken a promise to you,’ I said, ‘and 
I promise you if I live I will find 
a way to make it easier for other 
artists than it has been for you.’ He 
trusted me to keep my promise. 

“The whole Peterborough idea is 
based on MacDowell’s absolute faith 
in the latent talent among the people 
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of the United States. And through 
the Peterborough plan we want to 
give this talent a chance. I find it 
everywhere I go, and because it is so 
often unaccompanied by money, we 
must keep the prices at Peterborough 
as low as possible.”’ 

Mrs. MacDowell takes her royalties 
from the MacDowell music, as well 
as the proceeds from her concerts, 
and pays Peterborough bills with 
them! And because she not only 
manages the colony but gives into 
its treasury her earnings she hag 
worried as to how they will get along 
in case of her death. ‘You see, I 
earn one-third of the income,” she 
says softly. And not only that, she 
has never drawn one penny for 
salary! 

Twenty-one of the best-informed 
people in this country have said that 
what Mrs. MacDowell is doing is the 
greatest thing that is now being done 
for America. Can America afford to 
let this project lag for the want of 
an adequate endowment?... 

Mrs. MacDowell had from child- 
hood a great gift for music, and when 
she was about 18 she was sent abroad 
to study. Acting on the advice of 
Joachim Raff, she began to study 
under Edward MacDowell. one of 
Raff’s most brilliant pupils. She 
made striking progress, but neither 
realized that romance was budding in 
their souls until she was suddenly 
called back to America by a death 
in her family. 

A year later MacDowell returned 
to America and asked her to marry 
him. At that time she had a few thou- 
sand dollars, and she said to him: 
“*VYou have never done your best 
work while you were teaching. You 
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need to be free from routine work. 
I will marry you if you will agree 
to give up teaching for five years. 
We will take $5,000 and live on it 


for five years. This will give you 
the opportunity to go on with your 
creative work.’ He flung back his 
head and refused. I said, ‘Very well, 
then I will not marry you.’ Aftera 
while he consented to my plan.” 

Mrs. MacDowell allows me to tell 
this intimate story because she feels 
it was practically the beginning of 
MacDowell’s realization of the vital 
need of periods free from interrup- 
tion and care for creative work. 

Mrs. MacDowell fold me about the 
little apartment in Germany where 
they lived during those five years.... 
The story of Edward MacDowell’s 
career after the return to America 
is well known. At Columbia Uni- 
versity he was largely instrumental 
in founding the faculty of fine arts. 
He played in many cities of the coun- 
try and his services as a teacher 
were in the greatest demand. 

But it was natural that after a 
time he should again feel the nd@ed 


_of solitude, and it was natural also 


that his devoted wife should find for 


-him an ideal spot, a deserted farm 


in the pine hills of New Hampshire. 
The lovely white cottage they called 
“‘Hillcrest,’’ and in the deep woods 
nearby MacDowell built a log house 
where he did much of his best work. 
And then came that long, tragic 
stretch of three years during which 
his health and _ strength steadily 
failed—nhard, sad years for her.... 


A fund of $39,000 had been sub- 
scribed by admiring friends for the 
establishment of a memorial to the 
composer, and Mrs. MacDowell went 
to the committee in charge and, by 
dint of determined effort, managed 
to induce it to invest the fund in 
“the Peterborough idea.’”’ Thus it 
was that in 1907 Mrs. MacDowell 
deeded to the newly organized asso- 
ciation ‘‘Hillecrest’”’ and 200 acres of 
ground. 

In 15 vears the association has in- 
creased its holding to nearly 700 
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acres of ground; 19 studios, with 
two more promised; a woodland 
pageant stage, with permanent ce- 
ment seats holding 900 people; a 
guest house; the Assembly Hall; the 
women’s house; residential annex; 
the men’s house. 

Last Summer the Colony num- 
bered 50 residents: 35 writers, 10 
composers, 5 artists. Any applicant 
for residence must accompany his 
application with letters from two 
well-known artists. eminent in the 
same art as his own, whose opinion 
of the applicant’s talent would carry 
weight. 

The life of the colony is very sim- 
ple. The men have their own house, 
the women theirs, with a dining-hall 
and library in common. The colony 
is self-governing, with a board of its 
own to regulate all its communal 
interests. The studios are scattered 
through the woods. Each is planned 
to suit its own particular site. They 
vary in size, in architecture, and in 
material. They have but one thing 
in common, namely, isolation. Once 
in his studio, a worker knows that 
he has a long day before him safe 
from the interruptions of neighbors, 
telephone-calls, and unexpected vis- 
itors. He has not even the interrup- 
tion of lunch, for lunches are de- 
livered at the studios. 

Edward MacDowell used to beg 
his students to broaden an under- 
standing of their own particular art 
by a study of other art forms, and 
the colony, as a place where repre- 
sentatives of all the arts meet on 
common ground, affords opportunity 
for just that “give and take’”’ in the 
natural exchange of ideas which 
MacDowell knew is stimulating to 
artistic growth. ... After 17 years 
Edward MacDowell’s dream has be- 
come a glowing reality. American 
poets and playwrights and painters 
and musicians are actually having 
the opportunity which he begged 
might be granted them, to work for 
a season each year under conditions 
which he himself had found to be 
ideal. 
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Skyscraper Universities and Churches 


Excerpts from Review of Reviews, Collier’s, The American Magazine 


HE University of Pittsburgh is 

planning a 52-story skyscraper 

home for itself. It is to house 
all the schools except those of medi- 
cine and dentistry. The structure is 
to be a Gothic building of Kentucky 
limestone, rising from a base 360 
feet long and 260 feet wide to a 
height of 680 feet. Its cost will be 
about $10,000,000. It will be erect- 
ed in a 14-acre quadrangle situated 
in the civic center of Pittsburgh. In 
the building, 12,000 students will be 
provided with classrooms, laborator- 
ies, shops, libraries, and recreation 
centers. 

In some of its interior arrange- 
ments it will be unique among edu- 
cational institutions. The recitation- 
rooms, instead of being barren and 
ugly, with rows of cheap chairs, will 
be attractively furnished so as to 
resemble a private study in a home. 
The chairs are not to be in rows, 
and they are not to be alike. On 
the walls are to hang pictures— 
good ones—appropriate to the sub- 
jects studied in the rooms. 

As to the advantages of centrali- 
zation, Chancellor J. G. Bowman 
states: “The accessibility of one 
department to another and the com- 
mon meeting ground for faculty 
members in clubrooms will bring to- 
gether men from various schools and 
departments. These men will be- 
come better acquainted with one an- 
other. They will grow in sympathy 
for one another’s work. They wil! 
become more broadminded, more 
tolerant, more unified. And the same 
thing will happen to the students. 
For them, too, will be provided rooms 
for social meetings and for study. 
The result will be the creation of 
student spirit which has been found 
so difficult to develop in great urban 
universities.”’ 
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According to the architect and the 
engineers, the building is feasible, 
practical, and economical. The ele- 
vator problem is simpler than it is 
in a large office building. To main- 
tain service that will not keep any 
student waiting more than 61 sec- 
onds will require eight moderate- 
sized elevators. One hundred and 
five recitation-rooms will occupy the 
first four floors. Students attending 
classes in them will make but little 
use of the elevators. Above these 
lower floors will be laboratories for 
freshmen and sophomores. The usual 
two- and three-hour periods will 
cause a light elevator load. Next 
will come the professional schools. 
Once up at their schools’ the 
students will use the stairs in 
going from floor to floor. On top 
floors, graduate students, fellows, 
and faculty members in advanced 
science and research laboratories 
come and go relatively little.—Re- 
view of Reviews. 





Nearly a hundred years ago four 
pioneer Christians in Chicago formed 
themselves into a Methodist congre- 
gation and built a log church which 
cost $580. In time they moved the 
little building across the river on 
scows to the present site of the Chi- 
cago Temple on Church Street, and 
replaced it, in 1858, with the first 
composite office and church building, 
a $70,000 structure, which returned 
a profit to the church society until 
it was destroyed in the fire of 1871. 
This modest four-story building was 
the beginning of Skyscraper Christi- 
anity. 

In the spring of 1872 these cour- 
ageous Methodists let out contracts 
for their fourth church edifice, an- 
other composite building, which cost 
the monumental sum of $120,000. 
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Fifty years later to a day, April 29, 
1922, they began the erection of the 
four-million dollar watchtower which 
now commands the Chicago sky. 


During these 50 years the First 
Church Society gave over a million 
dollars in surplus income for the pur- 
chase of other church lots and the 
erection of other church buildings 
in Chicago. The church is building 
28 churches right now in Chicago. 
By a process of growth like the 
growth of a solid, conservative busi- 
ness, Chicago’s Methodists have 
proved that the city church is still 
possible—that it may even be profit- 
able. 


And now New York is about to 
try an even more original idea. The 
Chicago Temple is an office building. 
The New York, or Broadway, Temple 
is to be an apartment house. An en- 
tire city block has been purchased 
on Washington Heights, and a 24- 
story Romanesque cathedral—‘with 
hot and cold water and all modern 
improvements’’—is about to _ rise 
above the city. 


“Broadway Temple,” said the Rev. 
Christian F. Reisner, pastor of the 
proposed church, ‘‘will be impressive 
in architecture, serviceful in ar- 
rangement, and effective in financial 
returns. It will contain modern ele- 
vator apartments for 500 people, with 
playgrounds on the roof. It will also 
have dormitories, all furnished, for 
500 young men in the 24-story tower, 
with windows overlooking the Hud- 
son River and Long Island Sound. 
The street level will be occupied by 
stores and a church auditorium seat- 
ing 2,200. The basement will have 
a social hall for 1,000, swimming 
pool, gymnasium, game rooms, cafe- 
teria, and full equipment for social 
work to be enjoyed by the whole 
neighborhood. A high-class day 
nursery will offer relief for weary 
mothers. 

The success of these business 
churches—as in all business and al- 
most all churches—depends upon the 
man at the head of the enterprise. 
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An upstanding, fighting man like 
Reisner ought to make a success of 
anything in New York, especially as 
just such a man, the Rev. John F. 
Thompson—with the backing of one 
man, George W. Dixon—has already 
made a success in Chicago.—Collier’s, 
The National Weekly. 








The Rev. Clinton Wunder, pastor 
of the Baptist Temple, at Rochester, 
N. Y., has within two years increased 
the attendance at his services to 
2,200, and completed plans for the 
erection of a combination church and 
office building that will be self-sus- 
taining. Recently, the Temple in- 
sured his life for $100,000 because 
of his personal value in the great 
program for building that is now 
being carried out. 


The great building which the Tem- 


ple is erecting will be 14 stories high, 
and with the site will be valued at 


$2,500,009. The first three stories 
will hold the auditorium, social 
rooms, church offices, and other 


quarters necessary for a modern 
church organization, and space for 
several retail stores. The floors 
above them will be rented, and are 
expected to produce a net revenue 
of $48,000 a year, which will retire 
the debt within 20 years. 

“After that,’ says Mr. Wunder, 
“the Temple will be in position to 
pay its own running expenses with- 
out calling upon the congregation 
for assistance. But the people will 
continue to give money, everything 
they give being used for some religi- 
ous cause aside from the running of 
the church itself. 

“In our new quarters we shall 
have banquet-rooms, rest-rooms, a 
cafeteria, a roof garden, and other 
features. It is our aim to provide a 
place where working girls and men 
may spend their noon hour. If they 
want to hear music, there will be 
musie for them; if they want to lie 
down and rest, there will be lounge- 
rooms for them. The church will 
be open day and night, seven days a 
week, all the year round.” 
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Readin’, ’Ritin’, and ’Rithmetic 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (Feb. '25) 


Susan Meriwether Boogher 


when we decided to send him to 

kindergarten. He entered in the 
middle of a term, so that he found 
himself a stranger in a _ strange 
world. He asked me, the first day, 
if I would stay with him, and it 
was a real study to watch his efforts 
at adjustment in this handicapped 
situation. I have the sense that all 
of us, fundamentally, are shy; that 
we have an instinctive aversion for 
things new and strange—an instinct 
which is perhaps soundly biological. 
If prehistoric man had not considered 
strange things bad, he would never 
have survived the dangers of his 
situation. And this concept is still 
a basic part of our heritage. The 
real value of kindergarten is, I think, 
that it enables the child at as early 
an age as possible to face the world. 
It arms him early, instead of late, 
with the savoir-faire we must each 
acquire, lest we die. 


The most absorbing occupation of 
John’s group in kindergarten was the 
construction of a toy-town improvised 
from boxes and inconceivable ob- 
jects. For in this school, instead of 
the traditional silence, was the hum 
of perpetual activity. They made 
visits to the fire department, and to 
the city hall, poorhouse, court-house, 
and art museum. The work of the 
entire year was motivated by their 
interest in the toy-town they were 
producing. 

One child suggested the manufac- 
ture of money, which they immedi- 
ately did with tin-foil; and then 
came the inevitable curiosity about 
money, which ended by their issuing 
an invitation to an older boy to tell 
them about his recent inspection of 
the mint in Washington. John’s 


i-. was five and a half years old 
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question, “How do the newspapers 
get the news they print?” led to 
their visiting a newspaper plant, 
where the printers received them 
graciously, filling their pockets with 
type. They were not learning to 
read or write, it is true, but they 
were learning of their world; when 
they had learned that, there would 
be time enough to read, of it and 
write. Their fingers were acquiring 
facility, their eyes were becoming 
quicker, and their curiosity and their 
imagination were developing. 

A cardboard model of a _ store 
booth, given away by a packing- 
house, containing empty box models 
of all their articles, was set up in 
the school-room. In a similar booth 
made by another manufacturer, it be- 
came possible to buy the empty car- 
tons of various familiar cereals. It 
was then a question of money, and 
arithmetic became important to these 
ardent storekeepers. From that day 
they evinced an interest in counting 
and subtracting, making change. At 
the end of the day a process sug- 
gestive of accounting took place, and 
it became a matter of pride to have 
as few mistakes as possible. 

The second year the children be 
came engrossed in a study of the 
materials of which their clothes were 
made. One corner of the room was 
occupied by a box of silkworms, the 
special care of a certain committee, 
whom I found fashioning a book 
about silk. Other children were 
studying cotton, and their corner 
was adorned with bolls of cotton, and 
in other picture-books were drawings 
of cotton in its various stages. Still 
another group was going into the 
science of sheep-raising, shearing, 
spinning, and the weaving of wool. 
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Later, John and his friends took 
up the study of Indian life. The 
middle of the school-room was oc- 
cupied by a tepee, the material of 
which furnished them with arithme- 


tic for a week. They worked out, 
in their art period, an Indian design 
which they painted on the flaps. Now 
the entire group dressed as Indians, 
in feather head-dresses and imita- 
tion skin garments they themselves 
had made. They were learning to 
weave baskets, too, and grinding 
corn and making meal. During the 
story period their teacher read them 
the songs of Hiawatha. 

Next, they turned with eagerness 
to the vikings. Hitherto geography 
had not existed for them, and this 
was a logical introduction to it. Their 
manual work at this time concerned 
itself with making toy viking ships; 
their drawings were of vikings, and 
all their thought was that. Inevit- 
ably, the children now arrayed them- 
selves as vikings, and set forth one 
radiant day to discover a new world. 

The interest in vikings led natu- 
rally to an interest in the other great 
navigators of the world, Columbus 
and Marco Polo and Magellan. And 
from an interest in navigators, they 
came to be interested in the explor- 
ers and settlers of America. At 
Thanksgiving they gave a play—a 
play conceived in their own minds, 
staged, and presented by them. It 
was the story of the Pilgrims com- 
ing to America. The big scene was 
the landing at Plymouth Rock. I 
happened to be watching them the 
day they worked out this scene; I 
listened to the discussion which arose 
as to what the first Pilgrim must 
have done when he first stepped on 
American soil. And I was genuine- 
ly moved when they decided ne must 
have knelt down to say the Lord’s 
prayer, which the leader did, with 
the other children kneeling, too. 

A vital feature of John’s school 
life during his third-grade year was 
music. Twice every week a pianist 
came to give a concert, and he was 
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always careful to explain the themes, 
to evoke in their imagination the 
realities of which the music was the 
symbol. The Wagner scores were so 
thrilling to John that he suggested 
that we get records of the fire music 
and the Valkyrie’s ride, and there- 
after his playing of the Siegfried and 
Valkyrie games was accompanied by 
music. ... These children are now 
regular attendants whenever pro- 
gram music is offered, bringing to 
the concerts the bound'tessness of 
their young imagination, and taking 
from them telescoping glimpses of 
horizons beyond horizons. 


When John was nine years old, 
he and two other children organized 
on their own initiative a “history 
committee,” to make ‘reports’ on 
various periods. Their first report 
was “chivalry.’’ For days the boys 
read up on the subject. It occurred 
to them to make out of building- 
clay the replica of a medieval castle, 
towers and turrets, moat and keep, 
and people it with little lead knights. 
Jack’s contribution was an explana- 
tion of the details of the castle, and 
life as it was lived ten centuries 
ago. John succeeded Jack, armed 
with books and pictures, giving the 
historical side of that glamorous 
period. Tom followed, specializing 
on knights of the Round Table. 
Later, the idea of dramatizing the 
Round Table story occurred to 
them. For weeks they were ab- 
sorbed in fashioning medieval cos- 
tumes, scenery, swords, crowns. 


The young historians made sub- 
sequent reports on “Rome” and 
“Egypt.” John’s interest in 
history is increasing rapidly now 
that he has begun to read historical 
novels. And Valley Forge, since his 
pilgrimage there, glows for him like 
a shrine, and George Washington is 
almost a deity. It was this visit, I 
think, which crystallized John’s im- 
pulse to ‘‘want to write a history of 
the Third Crusade, and Robin Hood 
and Joan of Are and King Charles 
First and George Washington.” 
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Mirroring Washington 


Excerpts from Current History (Mar. '25) 


Clinton W, Gilbert, Author of “The Mirrors of Washington,” ete. 


GOOD friend of the United 

States, M. Jusserand, the French 

Ambassador, who has just re- 
tired, has warned us that we are in 
danger of having all the charm that 
we have been in the habit of asso- 
ciating with Washington submerged 
under the cubical pile of bricks that 
we call apartment houses, and he 
might have added, of having what 
was Washington ringed around with 
a dense circle of ugliness, the hasty 
work of the speculative builder, hur- 
rying to relieve the housing short- 
age. For in Washington of all places 
the real estate speculator is found 
at his fiercest. Real estate is Wasi- 
ington’s one industry. 


There is, I know, a prospect of 
some $50,000,000 being spent upon 
public buildings in Washington in the 
next five years, if the logrolling gen- 
tlemen in Congress who insist that 
not a cent shall be appzvopriated for 
Washington until adequate provision 
is also made for public buildings in 
Smith’s Corners and Jone’s Falls can 
be appeased. Noble plans exist on 
paper for temples of justice and what 
not. But Washington has always 
had beautiful plans on paper, always 
since Major L’Enfant in the begin- 
ning made his powerful impress upon 
the city. As one who has a reason- 
able love for the city I would rather 
see the new buildings go up in a less 
utilitarian day than this and one less 
awed by its new war debts, one with 
larger visions and bolder dreams 
than it is now good politics to have. 

These are days when Presidents 
must give up the luxury of riding 
in private cars and of having private 
eaterers at the White House recep- 
tions. Our President walks the 
streets, the only pedestrian President 
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we have had in a generation. But 
economy, like every other national 
impulse, will spend its force. And 
suddenly we shall all realize that we 
have been left owning most of the 
world, as bond or stockholders, and 
that we should have a capital worthy 
of the nation. 

We have gone back to first prin- 
ciples, and how intensely practical 
we are! The argument for the 
$50,000,000 worth of new buildings 
is the argument of economy, that the 
Government is spending more on rent 
than the carrying charge on the new 
structures would be. I should feel 
better assured that the Government 
would not build structures precisely 
like commercial office buildings that 
are going up to house the vast array 
of lawyers for whom business was 
created by the Income Tax Division 
of the Treasury Department, if the 
argument went rather to the creation 
of a capital that was to be worthy 
of the republic that ranks with 
Greece and Rome. 

In the meantime we have to realize 
that the old Washington is gone and 
that the new Washington has not yet 
arrived. In the old days, when Presi- 
dent Zachary Taylor, with his top hat 
on the back of his head, like a badly 
leaning tower of Pisa, lcoking like 
an illustration of one of Thackeray’s 
novels, strolled along embryonic 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Capitol Hill 
and the White House, set among its 
trees and lawns, dominated the city. 
They stood out from every point of 
view, the Capitol with all its im- 
pressiveness, the White House a vi- 
sion of beauty and dignity. In those 
days nothing bigger than three or 
four story buildings made Washing- 
ton. The Capitol, on its hill and 
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out of the region of office buildings, 
still strikes the eye of every one who 
arrives in Washington by train. Your 
fortunate first impression is that you 


are in the governmental city of a 
great nation. I suppose the impres- 
sion of Washington that nearly every 
one carries away is unconsciously 
that first vision of the Capitol rising 
from its heights—that and the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Lincoln 
memorial. 


Chief among the early dreamers of 
Washington was Major L’Enfant, a 
French engineer who came as an 
officer and stayed on after the Revo- 
lution to plan the new capital of 
his adopted country. He must have 
been a powerful and fiery man who 
wrote the impress of his personality 
upon the city so firmly that not even 
the real estate speculators have ever 
been able to efface him. You walk 
a few blocks along an _ undistin- 
guished street, and suddenly, at a 
green square or circle or triangle, 
there opens before you a noble ave- 
nue, starting off at an unexpected 
angle and seeming to run straight 
away to the promised land, but ac- 
tually to some outskirt, where, as 
a result of the war, new houses have 
sprung up like mushrooms. The 
green square, circle or triangle, the 
noble avenue, is L’Enfant; the statue 
in the green square or circle or tri- 
angle is not. Neither is the deposit 
of houses at the end with their mis- 
fit roofs threatening to crush the 
jerry structures underneath the 
weight of their tiles. 

Still you cannot get away from 
L’Enfant. I delight to think of the 
mighty passion of the man that 
smote the landscape here so indeli- 
bly. They tell the story of how, 
learning that a property owner was 
building a house athwart one of his 
visioned avenues, he went with a 
gang of men and furiously tore down 
the structure. More power to him, 
I say. 

It is the Government’s own fault 
that it is in danger of being sub- 
merged by commercial Washington. 
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Washington is a town where Govern- 
ment example is powerful. And 
Government building has been hap- 
hazard. As departments have out- 
grown their old quarters, new struc- 
tures have been slapped down here 
and there, without regard to total 
effect and often undistinguishable 
from the commercial office buildings. 
The Interior Building is thus lost 
and is not a great loss at that. With 
the War Risk Ruilding, which is a 
dull structure, the Government gave 
the hint that Lafayette Square (op- 
posite the White House and furnish- 
ing a fine setting for it), was not 
to be regarded as inviolate. There 
followed quickly a concrete building 
on the western side of the park which 
could not be surpassed as an example 
of cheapness and ugliness. Then 
the fine old Corcoran house, opposite 
the White House, went to make way 
for one of the numerous temples of 
the lobby that are going up in the 
capital. Next we hear that the John 
Hay house, a worthy house by a dis- 
tinguished architect, has been sold 
to a real estate speculator—the man 
who found Washington a town of 
boarding houses and converted it 
into a town of apartment houses. 

I am merely trying to say that 
Washington has become commercial- 
ized in appearance, and that the 
Government with little vision has 
assisted in the progress. 

When we have the vision of lifting 
the Government up by sheer beauty 
and dignity so that it will not be 
submerged by the ‘cubical piles of 
brick,’’ we go back to L’Enfant’s 
plans, his group of magnificent build- 
ings on the Mall. We would then 
remove the rookeries from the south 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
build that region worthily, not, per- 
haps, with the idea of saving rent, 
but with the almost religious faith 
that this is the capital of the great- 
est nation since Rome. We need 
more than L’Enfant’s vision. We 
need also the vision that will come 
when the present pedestrian mood is 
past. 
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Cross Words For Puzzle Fans 


“Uncle Henry” in Collier’s, The 


ee HESE here crossword puzzles 
rm certainly playin’ hob with 

business,’’ peevishly remarked 
Mr. Stubbs as he returned to his 
chair by the stove. ‘Here I spend 
twenty minutes lookin’ up an aro- 
matic bark for that blamed woman, 
an’ when I finally do manage to 
think of cinnamon, all she does is 
borrow my best pencil and walk off 
with it. Darned if I’ve done any- 
thing else in weeks except answer 
questions. What fruit comes from 
Smyrna? The name of a group of 
sugars in seven letters? A cereal 
grass? The plant that linen comes 
from? 

‘People dash in here lookin’ like 
they was goin’ to buy out the whole 
stock, an’ all they want is the trade 
name of borate of sodium or a so- 
lution containin’ alkali. Keepin’ a 
general store makes it worse. I’m 
supposed to know what agricultural 
implement’s got teeth, the stuff that 
binder twine’s made out of, the head- 
gear of a horse, what headless nails 
are called, small bottle for holding 
vinegar an’ the seeds of leguminous 
herbs. 

“T lost an old customer yesterday 
because I couldn’t remember what 
they called crude rubber, an’ your 
own wife got mad when I didn’t send 
her up a dime’s worth of dried fruit 
in six letters. Why, last night I 
actually found a woman down cellar 
turnin’ on every barrel tap in the 
place. Said she never could think 
of sorghum until she saw it. What 
I’d like to Know is who started the 
crazy business.’’ 

“Somebody interested in distractin’ 
public attention,’’ said Uncle Henry. 
“Some say Doheny, some say Fall, 
an’ others blame Harry Daugherty, 
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National Weekly (Feb. 21, '25) 


but confidentially, an’ not for publi- 
cation, I think that John W. Davis 
is the guilty party. If last November 
had happened to me, you can bet I 
wouldn’t stop at anything to get 
people’s minds on something else. 

“Democratic leaders, however, 
make no bones about hintin’ that 
Cal Coolidge is the inventor, an’ 
there’s ground for the suspicion. Not 
since the ping-pong mania swept the 
country has any President been let 
alone for so long at a time. 

“On the other hand, Senator La 
Follette insists that the railroads of 
the country are entirely responsible, 
Well, there’s no question that pas- 
senger receipts have doubled since 
the start of this puzzle craze. 
Women set out from New York to 
visit an aunt in Buffalo, an’ unless 
it’s an easy one, with lots of black 
spaces, they’re in San Francisco be- 
fore they know it. Kansas City hag 
had to build shelter houses for crosg- 
word puzzlers who meant to get off 
at Cleveland, but couldn’t leave 
words unsaid. 

“Commuters suffer the worst. All 
around New York an’ Chicago the 
towns are filled with homeless men 
an’ women who’ve been carried be- 
yond their stations while searchin’ 
for a tailless amphibian in four let- 
ters or the name of a tropical fruit- 
eatin’ bird in six letters. 

“T don’t know of anything since 
the introduction of jazz that has af- 
fected the national life more vitally 
or worked so many changes. The 
Red Cross has had to reorganize 
completely, an’ now the first aid kit 
of a nurse consists of a pencil an’ a 
pocket dictionary. 

“An’ did you read where that po- 
liceman killed a perfectly innocent 
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man in Philadelphia the other day? 
Said he made a motion to draw a 
gun when he called on him to halt. 
No firearms were found on the poor 
fellow at all, only a crossword puzzle 
all filled out except 26 horizontal— 
‘to deprive of liberty.’ Y’ see, ‘ar- 
rest’ was jes’ the word he wanted, 
an’ instead of tryin’ to pull a gun 
he was only reachin’ for his pencil. 

“Firemen are havin’ a terrible 
time. Not until the very roof is 
burnin’ over their heads can people 
be induced to give up their search 
for an ancient beetle in six letters. 
Printin’ shops have been so bedeviled 
by telephone calls since crossword 
puzzles come in that they’ve had ban- 
ners stretched across their buildin’s, 
‘THE WORD IS EM.’ 

“When I used to pack up for a trip, 
the whole house was in a state of 
excitement as to whether I had my 
night-shirt, toothbrush, the various 
changes, etc., but now I take nothin’ 
with me but a celluloid collar and 
a sponge. There’s no room for any- 
thing else what with a dictionary, an 
almanac, a seed catalogue, a Bible, 
Reget’s thesaurus, French at a 
glance, an’ five or six handbooks on 
astronomy, chemistry an’ botany. 

“On a week-end visit in the old 
days, the prime duty of hospitality 
was to see that you had towels an’ 
that you knew the exact location of 
the bathroom. Nowadays the hostess 
only taps on your door to see whether 
the maid has left plenty of pencils. 
My wife used to be scared to death 
about burglars, but now she watches 
for ’em hopefully, eager to learn the 
five-letter thing they open windows 
with.’”’ 

“What do vou think of it all, any- 
way?” asked Mr. Stubbs. ‘Some 
people say it’s good mental exercise 
an’ a wonderful way to increase the 
vocabulary.” 

“Did you ever in all your life see 
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a time-killin’, energy-wastin’ game 
that didn’t have such an alibi?” de- 
manded Uncle Henry. ‘Ping-pong, 
dancin’, bridge, charades, mah jong 
—all of ’em were supposed to have 
large ulterior benefits concealed un- 
der their simple exteriors. 

‘Mankind is jes’ naturally worth- 
less. Shame keeps most of us from 
loafin’ openly an’ boldly, but give us 
a good excuse, an’ we'll spring for- 
ward with a glad cry of passionate 
joy. Crossword puzzles come to us 
as a boon from heaven, for there’s 
no question that the blamed things 
do give a surface appearance of 
mental exertion. Next to loafin’, 
there’s nothin’ that we love more 
than to think that we’re thinkin’. 
Crosswords give you all the effect 
of improvement with none of the 
pain. 

‘“*As for the increase in vocabulary, 
it’s a doubtful benefit. Words, Con- 
gress to the contrary, aren’t every- 
thing. Asa matter of fact, if a man 
hasn’t got anvthing to say, an en- 
larged vocabulary only adds to his 
capacity for makin’ a fool of him- 
self. Honest, until a human bein’ 
is able to prove the possession of 
ideas, I believe language ought to 
be taken away from him. So many 
people don’t know when it’s loaded. 

“What good will it do the garage 
keeper over there to learn that an 
island is also a uit? Or that glunch 
is an angry look? Or that Ra is 
the name of an Egyptian god? Do 
you think it’s goin’ to add to my 
cook’s mental equipment to know 
that bone is os and that colrer-neb is 
simply another name for puffin’?”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Stubbs gloomily, 
“They'll have me crazy if the blamed 
thing keeps up.” 

“Crazy!’’ exclaimed Uncle Henry 
with a shout. ‘Disordered in intel- 
lect! That’s the five-letter vertical 
I’ve been huntin’ for all day.”’ 
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Budget Your Life 


Excerpts from Good Housekeeping (Mar. ’25) 


Bruce Barton 


GREAT deal is published about 

the importance of a financial 

budget—forecasting the year’s 
income against its probable expenses 
and being sure of a surplus at the 
end. Very little has been written 
about budgeting a life. The truth 
is, of course, that most of us hate 
to face the facis. We put off visit- 
ing a doctor for fear he may tell us 
something unpleasent. We spend 
beyond our means with the vague 
hope that “everything will come out 
all right.’”” And hardly once in our 
whole existence do we set down a 
frank estimate of our strength and 
weakness, asking ourselves: ‘‘What 
tools have I to work with? Which 
ones are sharp and which ones dull?”’ 

Such a process of self-analysis 
would naturally dispose itself under 
headings like these: 

1. Am I growing mentally? Do 
I really know more today than I did 
a year ago? 

Men give various reasons to their 
employers when they ask for salary 
increase. They say, ‘“‘The cost of 
living has risen and I need more,”’ 
or “TIT have been here two years with- 
out a raise, and I think I am en- 
titled to more.’’ These are reasons 
which interest an employer only 
mildly. The one unanswerable rea- 
son is so strong that it usually does 
not have to be put into words. It 
is, “I know so much more than I 
did a year ago, I am so much more 
self-confident because of my knowl- 
edge, that if you do not recognize 
my increased capacity and reward it, 
your competitors will.” 

2. Am I growing in friendships? 
A man who had become very suc- 
cessful in Chicago once told me the 
story of his early days. He left his 
father’s farm and arrived in the city 
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with hardly any money atall. Often 
in that first winter, he was com- 
pelled to wash out his socks and 
shirts at night, and put them on 
again in the morning. Presently he 
secured a good job at $25 a week. It 
cost him about $15 a week to live, 
and the other $10 he deliberately in- 
vested in extending his list of friends. 
He selected men whom he thought 
he would like to know and invited 
them to lunch. A little later he 
joined a club. At the end of every 
year he was richer in good friend- 
ships than he had been before. 

Friendships that are sought on a 
purely selfish basis are failures, of 
course, and deserve to be. It is only 
by giving that we get anything worth 
while. But friendships founded on 
mutual trust, mutual service, and af- 
fection are the most powerful foree 
in business. I am more impressed 
with this all the time. Actually, 
when a big job is to be filled, what 
happens? Those who are charged 
with the responsibility of filling the 
place—the directors of the company, 
let us say—make a list of the men 
whom they know. They choose some 
one on that little list, some one they 
have learned to trust. They dare 
not—in so big a responsibility—take 
a chance on the unknown. 

3. Am I accurate? When I am 
entrusted with a problem do I arrive 
at an answer that can be depended 
upon? Or is it necessary for some 
one to go over the thing and check 
me up afterward? 

4. Am I observant? How very 
little we really see, and how slender 
is our stock of words when it comes 
to describing what we see! 

5. Am I interesting? In a previ- 
ous article I spoke of the comparison 
made by Colonel Ayres of Cleveland 
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between two men in his bank. Out- 
wardly they are not unlike. Both are 
coilege men; both dress well; in their 
knowledge of banking there is not 
much to choose between them. Yet 
one is paid $4,000 and the other 
$24,000 a year. Wherein lies the 
difference? In those intangible as- 
sets which we call “‘forcefulness”’ and 
“personality.”” One man, in a meet- 
ing, is just among those present. He 
does not stand out; he makes no 
special impression; he tends to accept 
the decision of others. The other 
gravitates to the head of the table. 
People are struck with his air of 
sureness. Instead of accepting the 
decisions of others, he tends to give 
guidance in the formation of those 
decisions. He has “personality,” and 
for that Business is willing to pay 
a high price. 

But personality is not a _ static 
thing. It can be developed. We 
know that knowledge is the real 
foundation of self-confidence. In the 
crisis of disease the millionaire takes 
orders meekly from the doctor. The 
doctor knows, and in that lies his 
power. Webster said that the man 
he liked to meet was the one who 
could teach him something. To 
know, and to know that you know, 
is a key to almost any kind of good 
society. People make room for the 
man who speaks with authority. He 
is ‘“‘forceful,’’ they say; he has ‘“‘per- 
sonality.’”’ 

So much for the tools with which 
you have to work. If some are in- 
ferior, you can make them better. 
Every big man was born with some 
defect that had to be eradicated. 
But many people have sharp tools 
and work with them all their lives 
successfully—only to find out too late 
that the career which they have built 
for themselves does not satisfy them. 
It is vitally important to add another 
section to your budget, and ask your- 
self: ‘“‘What do I really want out 
of life? What is there which is im- 
portant enough that I can afford to 
trade my years for it?” 
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The human race has been in busi- 
ness for several thousand years. You 
would suppose that by this time we 
would all have agreed what is the 
object of the game, and what prizes 
are real and what ones only imita- 
tion. Yet there is constant proof 
that no such agreements have been 
reached. Pick up the daily paper. 
Restlessness—this is the story the 
paper tells. Men and women fight- 
ing for the possession of a toy only 
to toss it away and scramble after 
another. Surely life ought somehow 
to have more dignity, more meaning, 
than this. 


It can have, and for millions—who 
never get into the newspapers—it 
does. What secret of happiness pos- 
sesses them? First, these people have 
found work which they like. It holds 
their enthusiasm and satisfies the 
deep human craving to feel that life 
has real significance. 

Second, they have ceased to think 
entirely about themselves. There is 
a verse in the Bible to this effect— 
that if any man tries too hard to 
save his life he will lose it, but that 
if he is willing to lose his life he 
will find it. In that there is an 
eternal truth which applies to every 
department of living. Money has a 
perverse habit of avoiding those peo- 
ple whose sole object is to possess it, 
while it will leap into the laps of 
others who have been so engrossed in 
doing a task well that they utterly 
forgot the money. The unhappiest 
people are those whose whole thought 
is centered on themselves. 

Finally, happy people work out 
some sort of philosophy for their 
lives. Our few days here on earth 
are too short for worry, or fear, or 
avarice. Emerson remarked that 
“the gods sell everything to men at 
a fair price.”” You can buy with your 
life almost anything you want—- 
money, fame, adventure—but each of 
these has a price tag attached. Look 
at the tags. If a part of the cost is 
your health, or your home, or the 
joy of children and good friends, do 
not buy. The price is too high. 
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Radio Developments 


Excerpts from Current Opinion (Mar. '25) 


“Religion’s Raid on Radio” 


NE out of every 14 broadcasting 
stations in the United States is 
today owned and operated by a 

church—or under a church’s direc- 
tion. So Armstrong Perry declares 
in a somewhat provocative article in 
“Popular Radio.’’ These stations are 
used, directly or indirectly, for prop- 
aganda by the various religious sects, 
while scores of other “‘special’”’ broad- 
casting stations are owned and oper- 
ated by institutions under the con- 
trol of religious bodies. It all 
amounts to what Mr. Perry describes 
as a “raid on radio,’’ and it ought 
to be checked, he contends, no less 
in the interest of religion than of 
radio. 

In taking this attitude, Mr. Perry 
writes as a church member who 
thinks that zealots are bringing re- 
ligion into disrepute. He cites the 
case of a “prominent divine in New 
York”? who has announced plans for 
opening a station that will blanket 
the metropolitan district and a good 
deal of other territory, and who 
seems to have taken as his slogan: 
“Listen to me or to nothing!’’ Some 
of the new stations, it seems, have 
low-power sets and transmit only 
their Sunday services. Others are 
using all the power the law will al- 
low and operating all day long and 
into the night. Mr. Perry says that 
complaints from listeners on Staten 
Island have been published in the 
newspapers, and are to the effect that 
WBBR, operated by the People’s 
Pulpit Association, transmits daily 
and blankets the whole island. The 
association is composed of followers 
of the late Pastor Russell. Los An- 
geles fans, we are told, complain of 
religious propaganda that crowds out 
programs they would rather hear; 
and around Zion City, Illinois, there 
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have been complaints that, in Mr. 
Perry’s view, are but feeble fore- 
runners of the storm that may arise 
when Voliva opens up with his new 
five-kilowatt transmitter, one of the 
most powerful in the world used for 
broadcasting. 

Religious leaders claim that re- 
ligion has as good a right to the 
ether as education or business, and 
no one, Mr. Perry avers, will deny 
their claim. But educators “usually 
are modest and. unobtrusive” and 
business ‘“‘usually has the common 
sense to avoid trying to force itself 
upon an unwilling public’; while the 
religious leader “is sometimes the 
least wise, the least tolerant, the 
most bigoted of all.’’ The argument 
proceeds: 

“It is bad enough to have different 
religious denominations preaching 
against each other, all in the name 
of the same God, within the walls of 
their own meeting-houses. In that 
case we do not have to listen to them 
unless we choose to. But if they 
get to competing in the air, we broad- 
east listeners will be out of luck. 
Already the Fundamentalists and 
their opponents have had their fling 
in the ether and a large part of list- 
ening America had a bad attack of 
spiritual nausea. So long as power 
is limited so that a propagandizing 
station can be tuned out, the situa- 
tion is tolerable. The radio manu- 
facturer and dealer especially are not 
adverse to a condition that requires 
a high degree of selectivity in receiv- 
ing sets. But when a broadcaster 
acquires a right to radiate an amount 
of power that will force oscillations 
in all receivers within 5, 10 or 50 
miles, for any number of hours he 
may choose to monopolize the ether 
he will have reached the ideal of the 
religious fanatic and the point where 
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the average listener will junk his re- 
ceiving equipment. 

“There is no doubt that religious 
leaders and socicties, especially those 
of irrational, freakish tendencies, 
will bring to bear all possible pres- 
sure to enable them to monopolize 
the ether. They can be held in check 
by the expression of public opinion. 
To suggest that they should be limit- 
ed is not inimical even to their own 
interests. They may not realize it, 
but nothing does so much to harm 
their own cause as trying to force it 
upon the public. The sane construc- 
tive religious leadership of the coun- 
try should be upheld by an immedi- 
ate and vigorous expression of public 
opinion concerning the proper regu- 
lation of religious broadcasting.” 

Since Mr. Perry’s article was writ- 
ten the newspapers have announced 
the entry of the Roman Catholic 
Church into the radio field. Cardinal 
Hayes, is seems, is behind the move, 
and the Paulist Fathers are to do 
the pioneer work in connection with 
the installation of powerful broad- 
casting stations not only in New 
York City, but also in Chicago and 
San Francisco. These stations will 
be “for the purpose of acquainting 
the public with the Catholic view- 
point upon current affairs.’’ 





Broadcasting Menaces the Theater 

Science seldom makes a stride 
forward without the accompaniment 
of cries of alarm. In the case of 
radio the theater has voiced the 
loudest protest. The motion picture 
first created a stir among managers 
of legitimate houses. Now radio is 
broadcasting absolutely free per- 
formances by famous opera singers, 
such as John McCormack, Lucrezia 
Bori and Mme. Alda, direct to the 
homes of millions. The reactions of 
the play producers are interesting 
and contrary. 

William A. Brady, for example, 
says, ‘“‘Radio constitutes the gravest 
menace the theater has ever faced. 
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Plays emerge very badly over the 
radio, and I am sure that such per- 
formances keep many people away 
from the theater.’”’ On the other 
hand, the manager of a Chicago 
theater in which ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose”’ 
is playing, testifies that ‘‘never in 
my 20 years’ experience as a Chi- 
cago theater manager has any one 
feature helped patronage like the 
broadcasting of ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ 
from the Studebaker stage last Tues- 
day evening. Within 48 hours, by 
actual count at the box office, 2,876 
paying patrons mentioned that they 
had heard ‘Abie’ over the radio.”’ 
John McCormack sang five selec- 
tions in his radio debut, and, as 
“Radio News” says, it is not likely 
that the other 173 records in his 
repertoire will be broadcast. Just a 
“taste”? will be sent through the 
air and the rest of the songs will 
be reserved for the phonograph. As 
a fact, the McCormack-Bori broad- 
casting led directly to the sale of 
150,000 records, it is said. 


Radio Exchanges the Latest 

The combination of the telephone 
exchange and the radio broadcasting 
station has been effected by the Fre- 
donia (Kansas) Telephone Company, 
and this pioneer radio central is 
proving an unqualified success, as are 
three others that have since been put 
in operation. The service is fur- 
nished free to the telephone sub- 
scribers who simply call and ask the 
regular switchboard operator to con- 
nect them and listen in from their 
telephones. If they wish to get radio 
service on a loud speaker they pay 
a monthly rental for the line only, 
and the company connects the loud 
speaker in the home to a general 
power amplifier, thereby obviating 
the process of tuning in. These lines 
are independent of those serving the 
telephone instrument, and the ser- 
vice in no way interferes with the 
telephone service. 
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The Death Penalty: A Debate—2. 


Condensed from The Forum (Feb. ’25) 


Robert E. Crowe 


T is the finality of the death pen- 

alty which instils fear into the 

heart of every murderer, and it 
is this fear of punishment which pro- 
tects society. Murderers are not 
punished for revenge. The man with 
the life blood of another upon his 
hands is a menace to the life of every 
citizen. He should be removed per- 
manently from society for the sake 
of society. I should like to see the 
experiment of the inexorable infliction 
of the death penalty upon all de- 
liberate murderers tried out in every 
State of the Union for a sufficient 
period of time to demonstrate 
whether or not it is the most effec- 
tive and most certain means of check- 
ing the appalling slaughter of inno- 
cent, peaceful, and law-abiding citi- 
zens which has gone on _ without 
check for so many years, and which 
is increasing at a rate which has 
won for the United States the dis- 
grace of being known as “the most 
lawless nation claiming place among 
the civilized nations of the world.’’ 


1 Know that in the year 1920 when 
Judge Kavanagh, Judge Brentano, 
Judge Barrett, and Judge Scanlon 
came to our criminal court in Cook 
County, Illinois, from the fifth day 
of May until the first day of July, 
and tried nothing but murder cases, 
that there was an almost immediate 
decrease in murder in Chicago. In 
addition to the many men that they 
sent to the penitentiary, in that brief 
time of less than 60 days, 15 men 
were sentenced to death in the crimi- 
nal court of Cook County. The 
records of the police department and 
the records of the Chicago Crime 
Commission show that as a result 
murder fell 51 per cent in Cook 
County during the year 1920. 
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We had a time in Chicago when 
every night in every newspaper there 
was a column devoted to the number 
of automobiles stolen. We estab- 
lished an automobile court, and I 
presided over it, and after we had 
sent several hundred to penal insti+ 
tutions for stealing automobiles, the 
Rolls-Royce became just as safe ag 
the flivver when left upon the streets 
of Chicago. 

We also had a reign of terror in 
our city, which for years was in the 
grip of criminals who dominated 
labor unions. They were above and 
beyond the law. They laughed at 
it. They spat in its face, just ag 
does a murderer who has no vision 
of the gallows or the death chair be- 
fore him. Forty-nine of these labor 
crooks were convicted in the courts 
of Cook County, and we have not 
heard anything more of this sort of 
criminality. Does this not justify my 
suggestion that actual infliction of 
capital punishment be tried as a 
check upon murder in the United 
States? 


Why are there so few violations 
of the laws of the United States? 
When a man files his income tax 
schedule, why does he hire an auditor 
to see that he makes no mistake, 
and why does the same man when he 
goes before our Board of Assessors 
and Boards of Review and schedules 
his personal property for taxation in 
Chicago as well as elsewhere conceal 
millions upon which he should be 
taxed? Why? Because when you 
get into the United States court after 
having violated the laws of the 
united States, if you are guilty, no 
plea of mercy, however, eloquent or 
by whomsoever delivered, will cheat 
the law there. 
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We hear much about England. 
There murder is murder. Justice is 
swift and sure. There are fewer 
murders in the entire Kingdom of 
Great Britain yearly than there are 
in the city of Chicago. 


Opponents of capital punishment 
forget that murder is inexorable and 
that the victim never returns. They 
forget that society is protected best 
by punishment which is proportion- 
ate to the crime. They are moved to 
abolish hanging because it is an un- 
wholesome spectacle. They overlook 
the unwholesome and harrowing as- 
pects of a murder scene. 

Some who admit the justice of cap- 
ital punishment deny its necessity. 
They argue that in taking the life 
of an offender society is wreaking 
vengence upon a helpless individual, 
while, as a matter of fact, the exact 
opposite is true. If an individual 
were to slay another who was guilty 
of murder, the act would be prompt- 
ed by revenge. And when we realize 
that many of our present-day mur- 


derers are professional criminals 
whose victims were slain in the 
course of holdups, robberies, and 


other crimes committed for profit, 
and that the victim was killed de- 
liberately on the theory that dead 
men can make no identifications, we 
know at once that they did not kill 
for revenge and that they had no 
malice against the individual they 
killed. Society for its own protec- 
tion should make it impossible for 
these men to kill again. 

Murder like all other crime is a 
crime against society. It is for as- 
sault upon society that the state in- 
flicts punishment. Too many con- 
fuse the relation of the victim of 
the crime with that of the interest 
of the state in the prosecution of 
criminals. The state is impersonal. 
It is the voice of all of the people 
expressed by a voting majority. He 
who violates the criminal code offends 
against and injures us all. When 
he injures to the extent of unlawfully 
taking human life, he has committed 
a grave and irreparable injury. 
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Punishment of the slayer will not 
bring back life to the victim. But 
punishment for crime is not inflicted 
upon any theory of relationship to 
the victim except to consider the fact 
that the victim was a part of society 
and that in wrongdoing the individ- 
ual society itself has been assaulted. 


I am not ready to agree to the 
theory that all or most murderers 
are not responsible for their acts. I 
believe that man is entitled to free 
will and that except in rare instances 
he is both morally and legally re- 
sponsible for all his acts. I believe 
that society is justified in destroying 
even the irresponsible murderer if 
he is known to imperil the lives of 
other persons. There should be no 
sentiment about it. Persons whose 
existence means death and disaster 
to others who have done no wrong 
have no claim upon society for any- 
thing—not even for life itself. 


Few men who murder have pre- 
viously lived blameless lives. The 
act of murder is the climax—a cumu- 
lative efiect of countless previous 
acts and thoughts. 


Those who argue against capital 
punishment should bear in mind that 
where capital punishment has actu- 
ally been inflicted, there has been an 
immediate decrease in murder. But, 
capital punishment has never been 
given a fair trial throughout this 
country over a sufficient period of 
time and in a sufficient number of 
cases to justify the assumption that 
it is not a deterrent of crime. 

Until American society finds a way 
to protect itself from the murder of 
its members, this country will con- 
tinue to be known as the “most 
lawless nation claiming place among 
the civilized nations of the world.” 
I am not proud of that appellation. 
I hang my head in shame whenever 
I hear it. I believe that society 
should have no hesitancy in spring- 
ing the trap every time the noose 
can be put around a murderer’s neck. 
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The Lincoln Tradition 


Condensed from McNaught’s Monthly (Mar. '25) 


Charles B. Driscoll 


HE LINCOLN TRADITION—the 

rough - and - ready, backwoods, 

blue-jeans, rail fence and eatin’ 
terbacker tradition—is still power- 
ful in American life. But Abraham 
Lincoln did not invent it, and his- 
tory will hold him guiltless of the 
havoc that has been wrought in his 
name. The crude admirers of the 
tradition, forgetting, if they ever 
knew at all, Lincoln’s refinement of 
soul and loftiness of vision, still in- 
fluence our thought and institutions 
with a false and stupid theory ap- 
parently based for the most part on 
the fact that the Emancipator wore 
whiskers and told droll stories, and 
that his trousers bagged at the 
knees. It is the tradition of the only 
Lincoln they can appreciate, but it 
is nevertheless widely accepted as the 
true one and as making for a noble 
sort of Americanism. 


In boyhood I attended a miserably 
maintained Kansas rural school. One 
member of the school board often 
visited the school, and never failed 
to make a short address. The bur- 
den of the savant’s lecture always 
was the same. We were reminded 
quite hotly that none of us ever 
would be a Lincoln. Why? Because 
our doting parents, with mistaken 
zeal, had been at pains to nurture in 
us a certain reprehensible invirility, 
an effete delicacy, an unworthy di- 
lettantism, peculiarly repugnant to 
the sturdy disciples of the Great 
Railsplitter. We were regaled with 
a detailed description of the log 
schoolhouse attended by Lincoln in 
his spare moments, and told of a 
certain counterpart of that humble 
structure, back in Indianny. The 
counterpart had not produced a Lin- 
coln, perhaps. Not Lincoln himself, 
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certainly. But it had educated the 
speaker of the day, who was proud 
to say that he could figger in his 
head enough to make some folks 
ashamed of theirselves, yes indeed. 
Let them have their Greek and their 
Latin, them that wants it, but the 
present speaker would prefer the 
sturdy, unschooled stock of the Lin- 
colns and the hard-handed pioneers. 


There was a man of the cloth 
who used to visit the same school. 
He had one wooden leg, wherewith 
he pounded on the rickety floor for 
emphasis while he wept uproariously 
and called upon his Maker to witness 
that he was warning these children 
in time that none of them ever would 
amount to a hoot, because they had 
too many luxuries in their schook 
room, and no rails to split. 

A new high school is under cone 
struction in a town that I know quite 
well indeed. It is costing a million 
dollars, and it is to be furnished with 
all the gear that educators of the 
hour demand. Passing the new 
building on a recent day, I heard 
two typical citizens indulging in @ 
pleasant substitute for conversation, 

“Well, I reckon the big ducks’ll 
be satisfied, now that they’ve taken 
all our money for swimmin’ pools 
and fine rooms with ventilators in 
’em. My, but ain’t that a turrible 
piece of extravagance.”’ 

‘Well,’ quoth the other, “Abra- 
ham Lincoln just sat in front of a 
fireplace an’ figgered on a scoop- 
shovel. But anyhow, we won’t have 
any more Lincolns. This school 
board’ll see to that, with their ven- 
tilators an’ all.” 

There has not been a movement for 
improvement of educational facilities 
in this country for half a century 
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that has not been handicapped to a 
considerable extent by the public and 
private recital of just such senti- 
ments as this. All in support and 
perpetuation of the so-called Lincoln 
Tradition. In innumerable cases the 
Tradition has won and the schools 
have lost. 

I attended one of the 
sions of a men’s booster club re- 
cently. There was before the body 
a proposal that the club endorse and 
support a certain course of ‘‘educa- 
tional’’ entertainments. The course, 
truth to tell, consisted of some medi- 
ocre musicians, and one or two grand 
opera singers. 


noon ses- 


“Of course,’’ said the undertaker 
who led the discussion, ‘‘you under- 
stand that I don’t care for this high- 
brow stuff myself, but there are folks 
in this town who like this kind of 
stuff, and I think they ought to have 
it. I think we ought to help boost 
the town and back up them that 
wants to be high-brow.”’ 


The other speakers followed the 
clue. To a man they disclaimed any 
liking for any kind of music except 
jazz. There was unanimous expres- 
sion of a sort of amused tolerance 
toward what the speakers believed 
to be art and culture. 


Why are we ashamed of culture? 
Why is it necessary to assume a con- 
tempt for the finer tnings of life in 
order to shine in the political or 
business life of America? Why do 
candidates for office, even east of the 
Mississippi, have their pictures taken 
with their hats on and a devil-may- 
care expression on their faces? Why 
do candidates for the presidency have 
to pitch hay, drive harvesting ma- 
chines, or assume a rough-and-tough 
exterior in order to win the suffrage 
of the people? Why do movie actors, 
the real_idols of the multitude, have 
to appear to be rcugh-and-ready and 
devoid of brains on the screen? 

The Lincoln Tradition accounts 
for it. Nothing else does. We like 
to imagine that we are hardy pion- 
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eers. Our heroes in fiction and 
politics, as well as some of our most 
successful ministers, are portrayed 
to us as hard-fisted fellows, he-men, 
smoking their pipes upside down, 
common as common, rather rustic, in 
fact. 

Henry Ford remains a popular idol 
despite his wealth, because he says 
that history is bunk, and because he 
has never been photographed in 
evening clothes. Your astute politi- 
cians know full well that no man 
could be elected to any important 
office if it were generally known that 
he put on clean underclothes every 


morning or changes his coat before 
dinner. 


I had occasion to observe Charles 
Evans Hughes during that gentle- 
man’s unfortunate swing through 
the country when he was a candidate 
for the presidency. Mr. Hughes was 
not defeated because of the obvious 
defects in his political program, but 
because he spoke with polished dic- 
tion, eschewed back-slapping, and 
kept his whiskers carefully washed 
and combed. He was not a man after 
what the voters regarded as the Lin- 
coln Tradition. The same kind of 
handicaps barred John W. Davis from 
any chance for a large vote. It leaked 
out that his wife had been educated 
by tutors and that Mr. Davis him- 
self was a man of some parts in so- 
ciety at home and courts abroad. He 
was doomed. 


In the American Congress you will 
find ten men who wear their broad 
hats at an angle and affect or actu- 
ally possess a boorish bearing, to 
every one who has an idea about 
government or a thought of the finer 
things of life and literature. 


This false Lincoln Tradition has 
made us a nation that glories in un- 
couth manners, worships ignorant 
movie actors, sends back-slappers 
and rail-splitters to Congress, hand- 
somely rewards bad taste and foolish 
slogans, and makes of culture a jest 
and mocking. 
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What You Owe to 


Edison’s Deatness 


Condensed from Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan (April ’25) 


An Interview with Thomas A. 


R. EDISON told me the story 
M that follows: 

I became deaf when I[ was 
about 12 years old. I had just got 
a job as newsboy on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and it is supposed 
that the injury which deafened me 
was caused by my being lifted by 
the ears from where I stood upon 
the ground into the baggage car. 
Earache came first, then finally I 
settled down into steady deafness. 


My deafness has not been a handi- 
cap but a help to me. From the 
very start, it probably drove me to 
reading. My refuge was the Detroit 
Public Library. I started, it now 
seems to me, with the first book on 
the bottom shelf and went through 
the lut, one by one. I didn’t read 
a few books. I read the library. I 
enjoyed any good literature, and 
found that there was virtually no 
enjoyment in trash. 


While I was a newsboy on the 
Grand Trunk I had a chance to learn 
that money can be made out of a 
little careful thought. The Civil War 
was on and the Battle of Shiloh was 
in progress—and I was already very 
deaf. In my isolation, (insulation 
would be a better term), I had time 
to think things out. I decided that 
if I could send ahead to outlying 
stations a hint of the big war news 
which I, there in Detroit, had learned 
was coming, I could do a better than 
normal business when I reached 
them. 


I ran to the office of the Detroit 
Free Press and asked the man in 
charge if he would trust me for 1,000 
papers. I was poorly dressed and he 
regarded me as if perhaps I might 
be crazy, but finally let me have the 
papers. 
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Edison by Edward Marshall 


All along the line I had made 
friends of the station-agents, by giv- 
ing them candy and other things. I 
wired ahead to them, through the 
courtesy of the Detroit agent, who 
also was my friend, asking them to 
post notices that when the train ar- 
rived I would have newspapers with 
details of the great battle. When I 
got to the first station I found that 
the device had worked beyond my 
expectations. The platform literally 
was crowded with men and women 
anxious to buy newspapers. After 
one look at that crowd I raised the 
price from five cents to ten. At the 
next station, I raised the price to 15 
cents. By the time the train reached 
Port Huron I had advanced the price 
to 35 cents per copy and everybody 
took one. 

Out of this one idea I made enough 
money to give me a chance to leara 
telegraphy. From the start I found 
that my deafness was an advantage 
to a telegrapher. While I could hear 
unerringly the loud ticking of the 
instrument, I could not hear other 
and perhaps distracting sounds. 

I was shut off from that particu- 
lar kind of social intercourse which 
is small talk, but I am glad of it. I 
couldn’t hear, for instance, the con- 
versations at the dinner tables of the 
boarding-houses where after I ba- 
came a telegrapher I took my meals. 
Freedom from such tal gave me an 
opportunity to think out my prob- 
lems. 

I have no doubt that my nerves 
are stronger and better today than 
they would have been had my hear- 
ing been normal. Steady nerves are 
perhaps an advantage of themselves _ 
great enough to offset impaired 
hearing. Not even New York is 
a strain upon my nerves. Most nerve 
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strain of our modern life, I fancy, 
comes to us through our ears. We 
are building a world in which the 
deaf person will have a definite ad- 
vantage. If we keep on as we are 
going we shall have a general en- 
vironment which will be impossible 
to the acutely hearing person. Fast 
cars without mufflers and the whirr 
of airplanes must definitely affect 
nerves. They do not bother those 
of any very deaf person. 

I haven’t heard a bird sing since 
I was 12 years old. But I can hear 
anything upon the phonograph. I 
continually experiment with it, con- 
stantly improving it. There are 
those who fear that radio will kill 
the phonograph as a salable device, 
but I know better. People will con- 
tinue to want to hear what they wan: 
to hear when they want to hear it, 
rather than trust to luck and the 
program-arranger at a broadcasting 
station. 


Once I was elected to membership 
in a certain business organization. 
I went to the dinners where there 
was much speech-making. At first 
I regretted that I could not hear 
those often long orations. Then. 
one year, tuey printed them after 
the dinner and [ read them. I 
haven’t felt a mite of sorrow since. 
When the other day, I read that a 
certain scientist had developed a 
short-term anesthetic, the first 
thought that came to me was that it 
should be served out at banquets to 
people with good hearing. 

Deafness has done many good 
things for the world. In my own 
case it has been responsible, I think 
for the perfection of the phono- 
graph; and it had something to do 
with the development of the tele- 
phone into usable form. When Bell 
first worked out his telephone idea 
the sound which came through the 
instrument was so weak I couldn’t 
hear it: IE started to develop it and 
kept on until the sounds were audible 
to me. This improvement, the car- 
bon transmitter, made the telephone 
successful. If I had not been deaf 
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it is probable that this improvement 
would not have been made. The 
telephone as we know it might have 
been delayed if a deaf electrician 
had not undertaken the job of mak- 
ing it a practical thing. 

The phonograph never would have 
been what it now is if I had not been 
deaf. Being deaf, my knowledge of 
sounds was extensive and I knew 
that I was not and no one else was 
getting overtones. Deafness, pure 
and simple, was responsible for the 
experimentation which perfected the 
machine. It took me 20 years to 
make a perfect record of piano music 
because it is full of overtones. I 
now can do it—just because I am 
deaf. 

My deafness has been a detinite 
advantage in my business, too, in 
more ways than one. The fact that 
I do not rely on verbal agreements 
and reports is one reason for this. 

Even in my courtship my deafness 
was a help. In the first place it ex- 
cused me for getting quite a little 
nearer to her than I would have 
dared to if I hadn’t had to be quite 
close in order to hear what she said. 
If something had not overcome my 
natural bashfulness I might have 
been too faint of heart to win. 

My later courtship was carried on 
by telegraph. I taught the lady of 
my heart the Morse code, and we 
got along much better than we could 
have with spoken words by tapping 
our remarks to one another on our 
hands. Presently I asked her thus, 
in Morse code, if she would marry 
me. The word ‘Yes’’ is an easy one 
to send by telegraphic signals, and 
she sent it. If she had been obliged 
to speak it she might have found it 
harder. We still use the telegraphic 
code at times. When we go to hear 
a spoken play she keeps her hand 
upon my knee and telegraphs the 
words the actors use so that I know 
something about the drama though I 
hear nothing of the dialog. 

And finally: The best thinking has 
been done in solitude. The worst has 
been done in turmoil. 
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Short Shifts in Public Life 


Condensed from The World’s Work (Dec. '24) 
Mark Sullivan 


UT of many reflections on politics, 
one that has come to me forcibly 
has been the briefness of the 

duration of political public life, as 
compared with other careers. Con- 
sider, for example, the following 
names, set down in groups of three: 
(1) Lyman J. Gage, Leslie M. Shaw, 
Franklin MacVeagh; (2) Charles 
Emory Smith, Henry C. Payne, 
Robert J. Wynne; (3) John D. Long, 
Victor H. Metcalf, George Meyer. 


Of course, some readers will recog- 
nize one or more of these names. But 
what person can say off-hand just 
who each of these men was? Yet 
all of these men were members of 
the Cabinet, and all within the period 
since 1900. Some of them held office 
as recently as 1913. The first three 
were Secretaries of the Treasury, 
and in their day were as much in 
the public prints as Mr. Mellon is 
now. The second three were Post- 
masters-General; the third three, 
Secretaries of the Navy. 


Not only is fame quick in taking 
flight after cessation of public activ- 
ity, but also the period of activity of 
men in public life is surprisingly 
brief. Since January 1, 1900, the 
average tenure of office of Secretaries 
of the Cabinet has been less than 
three years. From the standpoint of 
the effectivenes, of public service, 
one might reflect that such short 
tenures for each head ofa depart- 
ment is too brief for the best re- 
sults. Banks, railroads, corporations, 
colleges, all sorts of institutions im- 
mune from the exigencies of politics, 
do differently. Harvard College has 
had but two presidents since 1869 
—55 years—and one of the two is 
still in office. 
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It would be interesting to make 
a compilation and comparison of the 
number of different presidents the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has had since 
1900; and the National City Bank 
of New York, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, the University of Wisconsin, 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
and any number of similar institu- 
tions. Remember, also, that the new 
president of a railroad, bank, or col- 
lege usually comes to that office 
from the ranks of the institution. 
Into Cabinet positions, on the other 
hand, men enter from experiences 
far distant, which give them no 
familiarity with the duties of their 
new posts. Charles Emory Smith 
came to the Post Office Department 
from an editorial chair; Burleson, 
from Congress; Josephus Daniels 
came to the Navy from an editor’s 
chair; Garrison to the War Depart- 
ment from a lawyer’s office. 


Fortunately, this brevity of tenure 
applies only to the heads of Cabinet 
departments. Below the heads, the 
tenure is long. Assistant Secretaries, 
heads of bureaus, and lower-ranking 
officials remain year in and year out, 
A. A. Adee, who died in 1924, had 
been an Assistant Secretary of State 
—and at all times a most useful one 
—since 1882. 

Turning from the Cabinet to @ 
different group, the elective offices: 
of those who were upon the stage 
of public events in 1900 and still 
continue there in one degree or an- 
other, the number is very small. 
Among the 96 members of the United 
States Senate, recently there were 
but'two who were there in 1900. One 
af these, Warren of Wyoming, is 
not now and was not then particu- 
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larly conspicuous. Most of his 
power and prestige attaches to him 
because of the fact that his long 
service has brought him, by the 
seniority rule, to the chairmanship 
of fairly important committees. 
Probably the largest popular knowl- 
edge of Warren that arose at any 
time during the quarter-century 
uowed from the off-hand phrase of 
a fellow-Senator, Dolliver of Iowa, 
who, in the course of a debate about 
the tariff on raw wool, made a ref- 
erence to Warren’s personal interest 
in sheep raising, and spoke of him 
as “the greatest shepherd since 
Abraham.”’ 


The other Senatorial veteran was 
the late Henry Cabot Lodge. 


One man who was on the stage in 
1900 and still remains there, has the 
distinction of having followed, with- 
in this period, two different careers, 
and won fame in both. In 1900, 
Beveridge was United States Senator 
from Indiana. In 1922, Beveridge 
was still in political life to the extent 
of running for the Senate. But at 
this closing part of the period, the 
greater popular knowledge of Bev- 
eridge rested on the fact that during 
his years of retirement from the 
Senate, he had taken to literature 
and had produced, in his ‘Life of 
John Marshall,” a biography which 
was also a history of one period of 
American development: and which 
won almost unqualified praise. 

Beveridge’s case contains a lesson 
for all public men. Their tenure 
of office is apt to be brief. Any pub- 
lic man who goes along in the belief 
that he can last for a life-time is 
a case of hope triumphing over sta- 
tistics. Since this is so, that man 
in public life is fortunate who re- 
tains, throughout his public career, 
that hold on early habits of industry 
and concentration, that enables him, 
when public oflice jilts him, to retire 
to his closet and win deserved fame 
by work well done in a wholly differ- 
ent field. The nature of the public 
business in legislative chambers, at 
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its best, is such that it leaps from 
subject to subject; and men who take 
part in it are apt to fall away in thor- 
oughness and continuity. 

About 30 years ago, when Henry 
Cabot Lodge was making his start 
in Boston, Henry Ford was getting 
under way in Detroit. Of course a 
good many persons who started in 
the automobile business 30 years ago 
have failed to win big prizes. Never- 
theless, one feels obliged to say that 
Mr. Ford had a better gamble than 
Mr. Lodge. Once every six years 
Lodge had to fight for his life. (With 
members of the lower house of Con- 
gress it is once every two years.) 
A public whim, a mistake in some 
of the minor arts of political self- 
preservation, any one of countless 
movements of the wheel could have 
destroyed Senator Lodge. Mr. Ford 
was less at the mercy of mere cir- 
cumstance, had a firmer mastery of 
the conditions for success within his 
line. Mr. Ford, at full tide in his 
career, has his fortune and his posi- 
tion secure. Senator Lodge, at more 
than 70, was still subject to those 
six-year vicissitudes. 

A member of Congress is even more 
subject to disaster. He must maintain 
two homes, one in Washington and 
one in his district. If he saves 
$1,000 a year he is doing well. And 
at any one of those crises that must 
come to him every two years, he may 
need to spend all his savings in his 
effort to re-elect himself—and, even 
then, frequently fail. 

About 25 years ago, Mr. Booth 
Tarkington of Indianapolis was en- 
gaged in two activities: He was 
serving a term in the Indiana legis- 
lature and writing stories. If he had 
stuck to the political career he would 
have been subject to scores of mis- 
chances beyond his control, mis- 
chances that he does not need to suf- 
fer in his present career. 

In art, as well as in business, in 
nearly all lines, the gamble is rather 
better than in public life. 
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The Story of West Point 


Condensed from The Mentor 


Lt. Col. F 


T the outbreak of the Revolution 
the Colony of New York began 
fortifying the West Point vicin- 

ity. However, a year later, it was 
reported that rifles were lacking, and 
that one commander, perhaps a bit 
panicky at all this unpreparedness, 
put in a requisition for a full supply 
of tomahawks. The year following 
the British came on their first ex- 
cursion to West Point, capturing and 
destroying the forts thereabouts. 

After the withdrawal of the British 
the Continental troops turned to 
the Highlands and began the build- 
ing of the forts and redoubts, the 
ruins of which are now to be seen 
on the West Point reservation. 

Long before the end of the Revo- 
lution the fortress of West Point 
had become impregnable to any force 
the British could assemble in Amer- 
ica. It was the citadel of the Conti- 
nental Army. Here came all the 
noted men of Revolutionary times. 
For nine months Washington had his 
headquarters at West Point. To this 
base, where were stored all surplus 
military supplies, came troops who 
had fought at Bunker Hill, at 
Brooklyn Heights, and against Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, to camp beside vet- 
erans of Trenton, of Brandywine, 
and of the battles in the Southern 
colonies. Soldiers from the West 
Point garrison marched against Stone 
Point, with Washington to trap Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, and, finally, 
to take over New York from the 
evacuating British. Moreover, it 
was about West Point that the most 
dramatic episode of the Revolution 
was enacted—the treason plot of 
Benedict Arnold. 


Since the early days of the Revo- 
lutionary War there had been at- 
tempts to establish a military acade- 
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my at West Point. In the spring 
after the Valley Forge winter, by 
order of Washington, an Engineering 
School was established at West Point, 
housed in three buildings. 


Not long before the cessation of 
hostilities with England we read of 
the first West Point hop. “His Excel- 
lency General Washington was very 
cheerful. He attended the ball in the 
evening, and with a dignified and 
graceful air, having Mrs. Knox for 
his partner, carried down a dance of 
20 couple in the arbor on the greén 
grass.”’ Soon afterward, General 
Knox was appointed to the coveted 
command of West Point. It was ever 
thus in the army. 


With the advent as superintend- 
ent, in 1817, of Colonel Sylvanus 
Thayer, the academy was organized 
about as at present. Four classeg; 
small sections for recitation; a mark 
for each recitation by a cadet; week- 
ly transfers between sections; annual 
and class standing of the cadet de- 
termined from his marks; demerits; 
a graded series of punishments—all 
these were innovations of Colonel 
Thayer’s time. 


Up to the time of the Civil War 
no graduate of West Point had been 
appointed to the rank of general 
officer. At the end of the war the 
star of a general’s rank had been 
held by more than 350 graduates. 
All the chief commands on both sides 
were held by graduates—Grant, Lee, 
Sherman, Jackson, Sheridan, Early 
—as also, the Presidency of the Con- 
federate States. One-half of the 
graduates from the South fought in 
the Federal ranks. 


West Point held a centennial in 
the first term of President Roosevelt. 
In his address, he said: ‘This in- 
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stitution has completed its first hun- 
dred years of life. During that cen- 
tury no other educational institution 
in the land has contributed as many 
names as West Point to the honor roll 
of the nation’s greatest citizens. 
More than that, I think, beyond 
question, that, taken as a whole, the 
average graduate of West Point dur- 
ing this hundred years has given a 
greater sum of service to the coun- 
try through his life than has the 
average graduate of any other in- 
stitution in this broad land.”’ 

There are now 1,200 cadets at 
West Point, the maximum number 
being 1,338. What a pity the limit 
isn’t always met—indifferent con- 
gressmen, probably, is the reason— 
when the education is free! ... At 
the date of admission, a cadet must 
be between the ages of 17 and 22 
years. He enters either by an en- 
trance examination or by submitting 
a satisfactory educational certificate 
in lieu thereof. He signs to serve 
eight years, unless sooner discharged 
by competent authority. If he 
graduates, he becomes aé_e second 
lieutenant. 

The pay of a cadet is $780 a year 
and a commutation of rations of 80 
cents a day, to commence with his 
admission to the academy; total, 
$1,072. Upon arrival at West Point, 
he is credited with mileage at five 
cents a mile from his home. The 
obtaining of money from outside 
sources by cadets is prohibited. West 
Point is anything but an aristocratic 
place. The cadets are a cross sec- 
tion of the country, drawn from all 
classes. A man’s previous life has 
absolutely no bearing on his cadet 
life. And his cadet life—since they 
all wear the same sort of clothing, 
have the same amount of money, and 
do the same things—will depend en- 
tirely on his individual merit. It 
costs about $10,000 to graduate a 
cadet. 

The sequence of classes is inverted 
at West Point. The first year 
(freshman year in an_ ordinary 
school) one belongs to the fourth 
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class; the third class corresponds to 
the usual sophomore class, and so on. 

The aims of the academy are to 
build character and to give technical 
training. Such traits as honesty, pre- 
cision, obedience, efficiency, and 
promptness are taught at West Point 
much as mathematics is taught. For 
instance, take the teaching of 
promptness. A “late’’ at a formation 
brings a demerit. Perhaps during 
the four years of a cadet’s schooling 
there are 20,000 opportunities for 
being late. If he accumulates 100 
demerits in six months, he is dis- 
charged. For the single fault of 
tardiness, in this period, he might 
conceivably accumulate 2,500 de- 
merits. West Point is a very selec- 
tive school, the scholastic mortality 
among cadets amounting to 40 per 
cent; that is, if a class enters with 
300 men, it will graduate with not 
more than 175. 


The technical training is divided, 
of course, into the academic and the 
practical. The three broad funda- 
mentals governing instruction are: 
first, that each cadet shall take every 
subject; second, that before advance- 
ment each cadet shall be proficient 
in every subject taken; third, that 
each cadet must recite every day in 
every subject he is taking. 


The course is hard, and to com- 
plete it cadets must lead a busy life 
—and yet they find time for the 
manifold side activities of the ordi- 
nary college. They are, however, 
largely cut off from the world. In 
the old days there was but one leave 
granted. It was granted to those 
cadets who had _ successfully com- 
pleted the third-class course of study, 
and extended from the middle of 
June to the 28th of August. In ad- 
dition to this leave, cadets of the 
first, second, and third, classes, un- 
der certain restrictions with refer- 
ence to conduct records and money 
accounts, are now granted leaves at 
Christmas. Also, cadets of the first 
class may get week-end leaves not 
oftener than once each month. 
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The Magic Stuff That Saved Nome 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (April ’25) 
Edward Mott Woolley : 


NEW EPIC of the North was 
A written recently when seven re- 

lays of intrepid mushers, lashing 
their dog teams to unprecedented ef- 
forts, sped over the trackless Alaskan 
trails to carry life-saving antitoxin 
to the city of Nome, stricken by an 
epidemic of diphtheria, the famous 
“black death” of the North. Fight- 
ing withering cold, fierce gales, and 
roaring blizzards, these Spartans of 
the snows urged on their huskies to 
accomplish the 660-mile journey 
from Nenana to Nome in the record- 
breaking time of 5% days—faster 
by far than dog sled ever had trav- 
eled before. 


It is a fascinating story, this tale 
of the efforts of science to end the 
ravages of diphtheria, pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, spinal meningitis, 
erysipelas, lockjaw and other deadly 
maladies of humankind through the 
production of what scientists call 
“bacteria antibodies,” or ‘“‘immune 
serums,”’ which are Nature’s weapons 
against the germs of disease. 


Indeed, bacteria lurking all around 
us would speedily destroy us except 
for a mystifying force within our- 
selves known as “natural immunity.” 
This is a subject about which little 
was known until comparatively re- 
cent times. But when biologists be- 
gan to unlock the secret of natural 
immunity they not only revealed a 
new and unsuspected world, but dis- 
covered strange possibilities for the 
treatment of disease. 


Every person in normal health has 
enough antibodies in his system to 
destroy a reasonable quantity of 
almost any sort of bacteria. This is 
natural immunity. When an unusu- 
ally large quantity or especially viru- 
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lent type of bacteria gains access, or 
when the subject is weakened or 
even temporarily exhausted, the na- 
tural immunity is overcome and di- 
sease gets the mastery. 


So Science has discovered by ex- 
traordinary experiments how to pro- 
duce antibodies artificially in the 
blood of horses or other animals, and 
how to separate and purify the serum 
containing the antibodies after it is 
drawn from the blood stream of the 
animals, making it safe for injection 
into the blood of persons suffering 
from infectious diseases. 


At Glenoben, Pa., not far from 
Philadelphia, I saw recently a herd 
of wonderful horses, which are de- 
voting their lives to growing in their 
blood these mysteriously invisible, 
yet tremendously real antibodies. 
These horses live in equine luxury, 
protected by every sanitary device, 
fed on the choicest of stable pro- 
vender, groomed and petted and ex- 
ercised; all because their blood 
streams are the garden soil of sct- 
ence. Without suffering or incon- 
venience they produce, through na- 
ture’s own miracle, the very subs- 
tances that we ourselves produce in 
our own blood, in normal health, to 
crush or poison invading microbes 
of death. 

These horses receive at first min- 
ute hypodermic injections of killed 
bacterial cultures or their poisons. 
This immediately arouses the animal 
cells to produce antibodies. Gradu- 
ally the doses are increased, and 
at last the horses are painlessly bled. 
The serum is refined, tested for pur- 
ity, safety and activity, and then 
bottled. 


It was these very horses that sup- 
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plied most of the antitoxin rushed 
over the snows to relieve disease- 
infected Nome. 


It was these very horses that, only 
a few months earlier, supplied the 
serum that checked the outbreak on 
the Pacific Coast of the now rare 
pneumonic plague, the black death 
that killed millions of people in the 
14th century. 


In the foreig section of Los 
Angeles a woman died from a strange 
and galloping disease, and of those 
who attended her funeral nearly all 
met with a similar fate. Los An- 
geles turned to medical science for 
the identity of the invading germs, 
and the answer was quick and posi- 
tive. tare though this disease has 
become in modern times, the biologi- 
cal laboratory in Philadelphia had 
an anti-plague serum actually in 
stock, awaiting the possible call of 
emergency. Within an hour after the 
transcontinental telephone brought 
word to the laboratory of Los An- 
geles’ need, 500 doses of the serum 
were packed, and an automobile was 
off for a flying-field near New York. 
The air mail carried the only known 
remedy to the Western Coast in a 
couple of days. As a result, the in- 
visible enemy was put to rout, with 
the death count less than 40. 


It is a wonderful warfare. The 
scientific prevention of disease is 
revolutionizing medicine. Medical 
men of today are generally agreed 
that the physician of the future will 
devote a large share of his skill to- 
ward the prevention of infectious di- 
seases, not alone by sanitation, but 
by actually immunizing of his pa- 
tients. 

Mortality statistics bear eloquent 
testimony to the marvels immunolo- 
gy has accomplished with smallpox, 
hydrophobia,-cholera, bubonic plague, 
and other diseases of the same ma- 
lignant type. 

Two principal weapons are em- 
ployed by science in the cure and 
in the prevention of disease by im- 
munology—bacterins and serums. A 
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bacterin is a solution containing the 
germs themselves, killed; while a 
serum is obtained from the blood 
of horses or other animals containing 
the antibodies produced artificially. 
It was found that killed bacteria, 
when injected into man or animals, 
would arouse the antagonism of the 
body cells, much as the live bacteria 
would do, and that the cells would 
proceed to generate antibodies. 

r0ing a step further, the research 
scientist made another great discov- 
ery—serobacterins, a product con- 
taining both antibodies and killed 
bacteria. The ready-made antibodies 
attack the disease that affects the 
patient, while the killed bacteria 
stimulate the cells to produce natu- 
ral antibodies. 

The bacteria used to produce these 
products come from typical cases in 
hospital and private practice all over 
America. 

One of the important developments 
of immunology was the discovery 
that susceptibility to various diseases 
could be told by skin tests made by 
injecting preparations of disease 
germs between the layers of the skin. 
In this way the presence or absence 
of sufficient natural specific anti- 
bodies in the blood could be deter- 
mined through slight inflammation 
or lack of it, at the point of innocu- 
lation. 

Repeated exposures to disease, 
coupled with the strength to throw 
it off, gradually build up natural 
immunity. For this reason city chil- 
dren, constantly exposed to slight in- 
fections, are less a prey to diphtheria 
and similar infectious diseases than 
are country children. For this rea- 
son, young men from the crowded 
tenements during the war stood up 
against disease ravages where men 
from homes in sparsely settled sec- 
tions went down easily. For this 
reason, too, an isolated community 
such as Nome is in particular danger 
from epidemics of diphtheria, and 
the danger is heightened because 
medical supplies and medical skill 
are likely to be lacking. 
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Throwing Stones trom Our Glass 
House 


Condensed from The North American Review (Mar. '25) 


< 


Charles H, Sherrill 


E claim to be the most success- 

ful example of a free and 

enlightened democracy, and es- 
pecially point with pride to the 
safeguards which surround our ballot 
boxes. Any American political writer 
will tell you how superior is our re- 
public to France, and how much 
more advanced in political thought 
than Argentina. But what are the 
facts? Even a slight investigation 
will disclose the glass house in which 
we are residing. 

Last spring I was in Paris during 
the general elections held to choose 
a new Chamber of Deputies plus a 
third of the Senate; and I studied 
them carefully. Nothing was going 
on to indicate that a vigorous politi- 
cal campaign was in progress:—no 
parades, not many speeches, few ti- 
rades in the press for or against any 
political party. About all one could 
see was that numerous billboards 
were set up at street corners to per- 
mit the posting of campaign propa- 
ganda, which posters were constantly 
renewed and attracted many read- 
ers. That was all—a very tame cam- 
paign according to American views. 
And yet against our 50 per cent 84 
per cent of the French voters did 
their duty at the polls. Have wea 
right to consider ourselves. better 
citizens of our republic than they 
have thus demonstrated themselves 
to be of theirs? 

Now let us turn our eyes to the 
south of our glass house, down to- 
ward Latin-America. Of course we 
shall hasten to vaunt our superiority 
over Mexico, at whose elections the 
poor peon gets small chance and less 
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encouragement to vote for or against 
policies or rulers. But what about 
Argentina? There is a_ country 
which leads the world in its insigst- 
ence that a citizen do his duty at the 


polls. They meet the problem 
frankly, and they handle it drasti- 
cally. If a qualified voter fails to 


vote in Argentina, and can give no 
excuse of sudden illness (voting by 
mail is provided for all other sick 
folk), then he is fined ten pesos 
(about $4); and at the next and each 
subsequent failure to vote his fine 
is doubled. In other words, Argen- 
tina rules that a citizen who does 
not vote deserves punishment, and 
fixes the amount. 


Now let us get back to our sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate Mexican 
peon whose overlord will not let him 
vote. Suppose one of those local ty- 
rants who seem especially to merit 
our condemnation should have the 
effrontery to come out with a state- 
ment like this: ‘Frightful condi- 
tions among. Negro voters in the 
United States! In many sections the 
well-to-do whites will not permit 
their colored citizens to vote! By 
their laws each Congressional dis- 
trict contains 211,877 citizens, but 
the proportion of them voting in the 
Southeastern States is omniously less 
than in the North and West. In the 
Southern States in 1924 the vote per 
Congressional district was only 
11,536 in the First Alabama district, 
12,158 in the Second Florida, 13,400 
in the Fourth Mississippi, 5,531 in 
the First South Carolina, ete. 

“And yet these Americans criticize 
us Mexicans for discouraging our ig- 
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norant peons from voting! Why 
do these Americans consent to such 
treatment of their Negro fellow citi- 
zens, at the same time that they are 
criticizing a certain judicious hand- 
ling by us of our peon vote?” 


Might not such a statement from 
a Mexican have the unpleasant effect 
of reminding us that we are living 
in a glass house? And might it not 
modify our tendency to throw stones 
at outsiders? Perhaps, if we thought 
the matter over a little, we might 
even come to two somewhat radical 
conclusions: 


First, that we sadly need some 
such law as the Argentine has to 
punish vote-slackers and thus indi- 
rectly put a premium on the consci- 
entious citizen who votes; and 


Second, that a vote-slacking com- 
munity should share this punishment 
somewhat as follows: Proportion a 
State’s vote in the Electoral College 
upon the total vote cast in that State 
at the preceding Presidential elec- 
tion. At present Alabama, Virginia, 
and Minnesota each enjoy 12 votes 
in the Electoral College. Last No- 
vember Minnesota cast over 800,000 
votes, while Alabama cast only 166,- 
055 and Virginia 223,481. Is not 
that state of affairs unjust? 

How idle it is to talk about ‘‘get- 
ting out the vote’? when such dis- 
parities are permitted to continue in 
the Electoral College! Why should 
166,187 Georgia voters have 14 votes 
in the Electoral College while 167,- 
114 voters of Montana have only 
4, or 198,379 voters of North Dakota 
have only 5? Last November 111,- 
463 voted in Mississippi and 131,961 
in LouiSiana, each State having 10 
electoral votes, the same as Kansas, 
where no less than 666,441 citizens 
did their duty at the polls. 

There is, however, no reason why 
we should permit any Mexican or 
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Argentine or Frenchman to abuse 
our Southern fellow-citizens without 
our defending them. I have lived 
much in the South, know and like 
the people, and understand thorough- 
ly their point of view in regard to 
districts where Negroes outnumber 
the whites. Self defense is the first 
law of nature. Also, any student of 
our political history knows that many 
of our finest statesmen were South- 
erners—George Washington was a 
Southern gentleman! 


The Southerner is a fine type of 
American citizen, but ‘there are 
others.”’ During the last year I have 
seen a good deal of the two Dakotas 
and the neighboring States, have 
come to hold a high opinion of those 
sturdy North-Westerners, and can 
testify that they are beginning to feel 
resentment against the unfair advan- 
tage in the Electoral College which 
the South enjoys. When an idea 
like this gets started in the pure air 
of those western prairies it spreads 
fast. 


The glorious campaigns for politi- 
cal liberty launched by the American 
and French revolutions were chiefly 
to gain for the citizens the right to 
vote: they were protests against tax- 
ation without representation. Both 
those peoples won the right to the 
ballot. Today 84 per cent of the 
French and only 50 per cent of us 
Americans are using it. Is it not about 
time that we took a decided step 
forward, following Argentina’s lead 
in punishing the vote-slacker? And 
if vote-slacking is a punishable of- 
fense, ought we not also punish vote- 
slacking States by amending our 
Constitution so that a State’s vote 
in the Electoral College shall be pro- 
portionate to the total vote cast in 
that State at the preceding Presi- 
dential election? 
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When Washington Tried Isolation 


Condensed from The American Mercury (Mar. '25) 
William E, Dodd 


ASHINGTON was at the point of 

failure in 1777. Less than three 

million Americans were not like- 
ly to win a war against eight million 
Britishers with ships that traversed 
every sea. Moreover, quite half the 
Americans were either opposed to the 
movement or quite out of heart about 
it; and the half was fast becoming 
two-thirds as the year 1777 advanced 
and great British armies, the one 
from New York City, the other from 
Canada, converged upon the better 
part of the revolutionists near Sara- 
toga. Washington doubtless consid- 
ered solemnly the chance of a dis- 
graceful end in London. Franklin 
considered himself happy in Paris, 
where he could escape the noose. 
Whence could help come? 


There was only one recourse: to 
involve France in the war. Proud 
France had been beaten and humili- 
ated on land and sea by Britain a 
dozen years before. She was angry, 
sore, sullen. Benjamin Franklin was 
the rage of Paris. He fed Vergennes, 
the king and the aristocrats with 
stories of America’s greatness, of her 
vast commerce that should fall at the 
peace to France, after Great Britain 
had bitten the dust at the command 
of his royal majesty. Revenge was 
sweet, and France cast the die. The 
French would guarantee the inde- 
pendence of the Americans, write a 
liberal treaty at the end, and after 
that the two nations would hobble, 
if they did not control, ‘‘perfidious 
Britain.”’ 

Washington was saved The 
young United States was saved. It 
took, of course, years more of weary 
fighting after 1778, the year of the 
first treaty the United States ever 
signed with a great power—years of 
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weary marching up and down a for- 
est-covered continent, of wild and 
ruthless fighting. But victory came 
at last—on a beautiful day in the 
little village of Yorktown, Virginia, 
when French generals and French 
admirals all but crowded Washington 
off the stage, receiving the sword 
of Lord Cornwallis. It was over, the 
horrible war. 


Washington dictated terms to a 
British general at Yorktown instead 
of hanging in London, but French 
generals and French admirals all but 
seized the honor of the occasion for 
themselves. When the treaty was 
written the next year and duly 
agreed to bv the British in 1783— 
the first American treaty of Ver- 
sailles—there was all the evidence 
needful that the new country was 
neither wholly independent nor iso- 
lated from Europe. For the treaty 
revalidated the solemn pact of 1778, 
by which the Americans must go to 
war in aid of France in the event 
of another European struggle. 

But that was not the worst. The 
dream of a world of free lands, par- 
ticularly in the middle regions and 
the South, had been one of the fun- 
damental motives of the men who 
fought in the American Revolution. 
In Pennsylvania, Virginia and North 
Carolina the revolutionary party, in 
its initial stages, was bottomed upon 
the demand that the Penns, the Fair- 
faxes, and the Granvilles, all great 
absentee landlords, be deprived of 
their possessions. And now the 
treaty of 1783 engaged the new na- 
tion to restore the very lands it had 
fought for: the Penn, the Fairfax 
and the Granville tracts, all already 
taken. The far wider area of free 
lands for free men was stipulated 
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as belonging to Congress, a sort of 
treasury out of which to pay the cost 
of the long war. The great public 
domain that lay west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains was not given away, 
but held by Congress at $2 an acre, 
and not granted, even to settlers, 
save in areas of a thousand acres. 
A treaty that promised the restora- 
tion of the lands already confiscated 
and that placed a definite check upon 
migration to the Indian country was 
naturally not popular in 1783 and 
some of the new legislatures made 
haste to cast it into the waste basket. 

Of even more disagreeable import 
was the demand of the treaty that 
Congress compel the States to restore 
the Tories to their former homes and 
lands. <A large part of the immedi- 
ate cost of the struggle to the indi- 
vidual States had been paid out of 
property taken from these Tories— 
“the vile trash’’ who had in the midst 
of war sided against their country, 
and actually fought with the British. 
I do not recall a parallel in recent 
times, but one may well imagine 
what Germans would do to any con- 
siderable body of Germans who 
fought for France in the World War 
and by the treaty were shipped back 
to the Fatherland, to be restored to 
their homes and lands. 

Hardly less resentment was arous- 
ed by the fact that the treaty left 
trade relations undefined and mar- 
kets negligible. Free trade had been 
another of the fundamental ideals, 
or points, of 1776. In 1774 the 
colonies had exported ten million 
dollars’ worth of goods—wheat, 
pork, lumber and fish; in the years 
that followed 1783 the independent 
States exported hardly half as much. 
Their total sales amounted to less 
than half the interest on their debts, 
domestic and foreign. For the Revo- 
lution had come high. The debts 
piled up amounted to some hundred 
and thirty million dollars, more than 
any man ever expected to see paid. 

If any modern nation has ever 
been in a worse plight no evidence 
of the fact has been forthcoming. 
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The domestic situation was quite as 


chaotic as the foreign. One of the 
grievances of the revolutionists 


against Great Britain had been the 
persistent denial to the colonies of 
the privilege of issuing paper money. 
Once independent, there was nothing 
to prevent them issuing it, and so 
the States undertook to pay all their 
debts in paper promises. Their sec- 
ond estate was thus worse than their 
first. Debtors, tenants and other 
landless folk migrated to the new 
lands, leaving their old debts worth- 
less and old farmsteads idle. 


There were leaders of 1776 who, 
in 1786, thought the country was 
destined to ruin. Washington was 
one of these. The Revolution ap- 
peared to have been a failure. Who, 
in 1786, boasted of his share in the 
illusions of 1776? 1 can find 
BORO... . 

Distasteful as the fact must be to 
Americans who do not know their 
own history, a fact it remains that 
Europe was looked to for stabiliza- 
tion. Europe must open her mar- 
kets; the treaty with France and 
Fngland must be enforced, for it was 
a fatal thing to ignore solemn treat- 
ies. The Federal Constitution was 
drawn in 1787 to meet the situation. 
It made the treaty of Versailles the 
supreme law of the land; it blocked 
the States in their paper money pro- 
grams. In the hope of compelling 
men to pay their private debts, it 
made contracts sacred. But how 
could debtors, tenants and landless 
folks be brought to endorse and rati- 
fy the proposed government? 

By means which I shall not de- 
scribe the impossible was made pos- 
sible. Leaders who swore mighty 
oaths against the Constitution in 1787 
submitted to it tamely in 1788, and 
in 1789 took office under Washing- 
ton. A treaty that had not been ob- 
served was now made effective; debts 
that had not been paid, nor even the 
interest thereon discharged, were 
now to be paid; vast tracts of lands, 
seized and held by squatters under 
State confiscation laws, were to be 
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sued for in the new Federal courts; 
paper money was outlawed and debts 
were made as sacred as religion it- 
Tr 


The great popular leaders, Patrick 
Henry, Willie Jones and Sam Adams, 
would have nothing to do with the 
experiment. Lesser leaders every- 
where sneered at the “grand regime.”’ 
The people did not believe that the 
debt could ever be paid. They were 
in no mood to have the treaty of 
Versailles enforced. They were 
against the restoration of the Tories, 
the return of the confiscated lands, 
and the payment of debts of tobacco 
planters who owed twenty million 
dollars to British creditors. The 
Constitution meant all of these things 
—and the new federal courts quickly 
pronounced the treaties the supreme 
law of the land. 

Time is the savior of men. Wash- 
ington moved slowly, made as good 
a Cabinet as he could, filled all the 
offices with as ardent partisans as 
he could induce to accept them, and 
made as few scenes with Congress 
as possible. As the summer ad- 
vanced, news of the disturbances in 
France grew into a tale of a revolu- 
tion that made the American Revolu- 
tion look stale. It was France com- 
ing a second time to the rescue of 
Washington and his country. In 
1789-92, revolutionaries in Paris set 
the stage of the world so that the 
aristocrats around Washington could 
not fail. 

Europe must have goods. With 
wars and rumors of war all about, 
governments and individuals paid 
for supplies in cash. American ex- 
ports quickly increased from six mil- 
lion dollars’ worth a year in 1789 
to sixty million dollars’ worth as 
Washington’s first term drew to a 
close. The revenue from the tariff 
laid upon the imports purchased by 
these sixty millions of exports rose 
almost to the amount necessary to 
the payment of interest on all the 
debts of the country. Alexander 
Hamilton, who took office a month 
after the outbreak of the French 
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Revolution, laid his plans for a re- 
funding of the debts. 


The country prospered. Evidences 
of debt against the government which 
had sold at a song now commanded 
their full face value. Washington 
was a success. The Constitution was 
a success.’ Pigs and wheat and beef, 
once drugs on the market, sold at 
mounting prices. The country re- 
mained prosperous, save for a short 
spell of war, till 1816, when the great 
struggle in Europe was over. Then 
the demand for American goods de- 
clined radically, and hard times, 
such as had never been dreamed of, 
fell upon the people. They were not 
dispelled till the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century, when other Euro- 
pean wars again came to the rescue 
of American statesmanship.... 


Meanwhile, the noise of the French 
Revolution stirred America to its 


depths. Democratic clubs were 
everywhere organized. The people 
thought that the treaties which 


Washington had urged as the su- 
preme law of the land bound them 
to go to the aid of their French 
friends. Men who had resisted to 
the limit the enforcement of the 
treaty of Versailles were now run- 
ning off to fight in fulfillment of that 
treaty and its predecessor, the treaty 
of 1778. 

Washington solemnly assured the 
country that it was not bound by 
these treaties to assist France, and 
Hamilton explained delightfully that 
since the French people had behead- 
ed their king, all bargains with him 
were off. In March, 17938, Wash- 
ington issued his neutrality procla- 
mation. Though, as we have seen, 
he had been saved by Europe more 
than once in his public life, he now 
declared for a policy of isolation, of 
complete and absolute neutrality. 

No doubt it had to be so. A little 
country, albeit prosperous beyond 
all known precedent, could hardly go 
to war on behalf of a nation across 
the Atlantic, although every obliga- 
tion, legal and moral, bound it to do 
so. Washington decided that treaties 
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were, after all, scraps of paper—a 
doctrine which ought to restrain 
some people from quoting him alto- 
gether. 

The remainder of Washington’s 
life was little more than a night- 
mare. The people insisted on taking 
their treaties and their European ob- 
ligations seriously. Washington and 
Hamilton preached neutrality, pros- 
perity, and riches beyond the imagi- 
nation, but the people were moved 
by devotion to their earlier ideals: 
liberty, equality and fraternity, as 
the French phrased it. They made 
speeches and rioted against the Pres- 
ident. On the streets of New York, 
they even stoned his Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Washington sent the best Ameri- 
can Englishman he could find, Chief 
Justice Jay, to London to make a 
treaty with the British and so se- 
cure even more of the world’s trade 
than the new nation already had. A 
new treaty was duly drawn. It im- 
pinged upon the rights of the French 
as stipulated by the treaty of 1778. 
The French revolutionary govern- 
ment protested. But in June,1795, the 
Jay treaty was submitted, with the 
approval of the President, to the 
Senate. 

Now Washington became the ob- 
ject of jibes and sneers, and his ad- 
ministration, already headed for the 
rocks, was about to break to pieces. 
Jefferson had gone in disgust. Ham- 
ilton was as good as forced to go. 
And the bottom of it all was that 
Washington had grown more and 
more conservative, and that any man 
who professed the principles which 
he himself had once professed was 
no longer welcome in his presence. 

Washington had saved the coun- 
try. That was his firm belief, French 
Revolution or no French Revolution. 
He had made the country prosper- 
ous. He had made all the treaties 
with other nations good, for the Su- 
preme Court had said so. He had 
stopped the States in their mad 
careers of bad finance. The debts 
were all either paid or in the way 
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of payment. It was a great per- 
formance—if only time and the mis- 
erable Europeans had not done so 
much of it! ... 


Things reached such a state that 
no man of eminence could be induced 
to take a vacant place in the Cabi- 
net. Five or six times Washington 
asked such a man to become Secre- 
tary of State after Jefferson had left 
office. All refused, and so poor Ti- 
mothy Pickering had to be appoint- 
ed. Four or five other men were 
asked to accept the position of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; another New 
Englander of two-by-four calibre 
took the place by default. Histori- 
ans have busied themselves explain- 
ing this exasperating modesty of 
Americans of mark. If one but reads 
the letters of Washington and Jef- 
ferson the truth comes out. The 
leaders did not want to enter a fall- 
ing house. 

Outside, Jefferson was organizing 
democracy—the forces and the very 
men who had occupied front places 
on the stage in 1776. Little Jimmie 
Madison abandoned Washington 
after having helped him write the 
Farewell Address. James Monroe, 
the minister to Paris, came back to 
attack Washington, his chief, for 
“betraying liberty.” 

Washington determined to be quit 
of the whole business. By sheer 
good luck he steered John Adams 
into the Mansion, as it was then 
called, bequeathed him an incompe- 
tent Cabinet, read the world his Fare- 
well Address, and put off for Mount 
Vernon. It was a sad, but also a 
humorous situation. The whole na- 
tion was prosperous, yet everybody 
was howling. 

Europe had broken Washington, 
the greatest of American statesmen, 
as it was to break others in the years 
to come. 

Europe had saved Washington 
during the American Revolution. It 
came to his assistance again at the 
next great turn of his life in 1789. 
Now it accompanied him in his un- 
happy retirement. 
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WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY (p. 721), an experienced Wash- 
ington journalist, is in close touch with the experts of the Bureau of 
Entomology. 


T. E. DONNELLY (p. 725) is President of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, Chicago, and Chairman of the Executive Committee, Citizens’ 
Committee to Enforce the Landis Award. 
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E. ALEXANDER POWELL (p. 727) soon gave up commercial] life 
and became a well known sporting writer, covering many important inter- 
national events. This in turn led to writing of a broader sort, and his 
travels led him to the unfrequented parts of Africa and Asia, as well as 
to many of the out-of-the-way places of Europe. 
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H. G. WELLS (p. 731), generally recognized as one of the greatest 
living writers, has achieved brilliant results both as a novelist and his- 
torian. He is the author of more than 50 books, most of them novels. 
“The Outline of History,” ‘‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through,’’ and numerous 
e other volumes from his gifted pen are known to millions of readers. 


JUDGE ROBERT E. CROWE (p. 749) became famous, nationally 
speaking, as a result of the relentless and indefatigable devotion to the 
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y cause of justice, and the skill and brilliance with which he prosecuted 
S the Chicago murderers, Leopold and Loeb. 

le 

“ CHARLES B. DRISCOLL (p. 751) writes editorials for the Cleveland 
2 “Press”? and contributes to magazines. 

o : WILLIAM E. DODD (p. 763) is a North Carolinian and became pro- 
ir ; fessor of American history at the Universiy of Chicago in 1908. 
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nt The Reader’s Digest Association, 
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“a Pleasantville, New York: 


I enclose $3.00 for which enter my subscription for THE READER’S 
DIGEST for one year, commencing with the ............ceeeeeee 
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AN INDEX TO VOLUME 3 


4] An index to Volume 3 (Nos, 25-36 


inclusive) will be ready shortly. 


{Subscribers who desire this index 
are asked to notify the publishers 
promptly. 


4; Address The Reader’s Digest Asso- 


ciation, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


{| In writing, many subscribers will no 
doubt be glad to mention the names 
of friends who might enjoy receiving 


a sample copy of The Reader’s Digest. 


























